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A New England Ballad. 


The COMMONWEALTH offers 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


For the best ballad on a subject in New ee history, from 
the discovery by the Northmen to the present time. 

These ballads may be of any length, from forty lines to one 
hundred and forty. They must be sent to us with a sealed 
envelope containing the author's name. 

‘Chis premium is a SUBSCRIBER'S PREMIUM, and is open only to 
persons who are regular subscribers to the COMMONWEALTH. 

All poems written in — must be received at this office 
on or before the first of April. 
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A seasonable story by Herbert D. Hale, entitled TWO 

LEGAL VALENTINES, written especially for this 
|paper, will be published complete in the next number, 
February 13. 


The overthrow of the Louisiana Lottery has come 
about speedily and with less exertion than anyone has 
| dared to expect. The chief owner and manager of the 
| company, John A. Morris, has issued an address to the 
| people of Louisiana, stating that he and his associates 
have been mistaken in regard to public sentiment in the 
matter and shall not accept the privilege which the pro- 
posed amendment grants, even if it is adopted by the 
people. 

This is a clear and notable victory for public opinion. 
| It has been demonstrated that the exclusion of lottery 
matter from the mails— or the enactment of a law so 
excluding it—cannot stop the traffic; and under the lim- 
itations of our system the government could not go much 
farther inits interference. It has also been shown that 
local laws and local authority, as here in Massachusetts, 
are insufficient to keep out the lottery. It was only when 
the people spoke out and made it clear that they would 
not tolerate the thing which the laws could not suppress, 
that Morris yielded and acknowledged the lottery beaten. 
Possibly there was a lingering hope in the minds of the 
lottery people that the courts would pronounce the 
anti-lottery law void. Mr. Morris refers to the recent 
decision in his address. But the controlling cause of 
the surrenderis the public demand. In this, Boston 
has a creditable share. 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the Louisiana 
Lottery still has a lease of life and of its power for evil 
until the last day of the year 1893. Its profits, it is 
alleged, have been reduced by the law excluding its busi- 
ness from the mails; but this fact will serve to increase 
the activity of its managers in other directions. The 
work to be done by the people of Massachusetts, there- 
fore, is here at home, and notably in the city of Boston, 
to stamp out this evil thing while it yet exists forjharm. 





A notable instance of the recognition of the principle 
of arbitration as a means of settlement of differences 
between nations is found in the conference now going on 
at Washington on the Behring Sea question. The matter 
at issue is one which has great commercial importance 
and also involves a question of national jurisdiction or 
sovereignity. It is a matter of just the sort which used 
to be decided by a fight, the advantages in aispute to go to 
the winners. It is now in process of amicable settlement 
by half a dozen learned gentlemen sitting about a table. 


The movement for the improvement of our country 
roads ought to receive a notable impetus from the offer 
of the Pope Manufacturing Company, of which Col. 
Albert A. Pope is president, to give one hundred bicy- 
cles as prizes for the same number of essays on the sub- 
jeet of ‘Good Roads.’ The competition is open to all 
boys and young men in preparatory schools, academies and 
colleges, and one of the conditions is that each essay 
shall be published in some daily or weekly paper or maga- 
zine. To aid in this very laudable work, Tae Common- 
| WEALTH wili print approved essays in this competition, 
| so far as its space will permit. We invite our young 
| bicycling readers to send on their work, which will be 
| returned promptly if for any reason it is impossible to 
print it in these columns. 








| The ‘scare’ about grapes on which the harmless 
| Bordeaux mixture had been used, resulting in the des- 
|truction of several tons of the fruit by ignorant health 
| officers in New York, is yet fresh in mind. Here is 
| another instance of vivid imagination, which we find in 
'the English Horticultural Times, a journal which is 
|engaged in decrying American apples imported into that 
|country. ‘If the American apple,” says this English 
journal, ‘‘before it has been handled in the barrel as it 

comes first to hand from the vessel, is carefully rubbed 
| with the finger, it will be seen that a fine, delicate pow- 


.|der in most cases is removed. This is the arsenic 


| adhering to the skin, and, if the fruit is eaten at all, it 
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should certainly be wiped first with a cloth. We assert 
that the delicate and unnatural tint referred to is ‘pro- 
duced by the arsenic which is absorbeil through the skin. 
Medical men inform us that, when arsenic is adminis- 
tered in small doses, it stimulates the action of the skin 
and gives clearness to the complexion, and it is for these 
reasons, especially in America, that it has been exten- 
sively used by the fairer sex for years.” Without dis- 
cussing the use of arsenic by ‘the fairer sex’ in this coun- 
try, we may suggest that the use of emptied flour barrels 
for the packing of American apples might account in 
some measure for the white powder found on this fruit. 
It certainly is not arsenic. 





It appears that the expedition to Greenland, for which 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences is making prepara- 
tion, is not inspired by any information of disaster or 
suffering to Lieutenant Peary and his little company. Its 
purpose is simply to pick up the explorer when he re- 
turns from his journey across the ice-cap and bring him 
home again. An article from the New York Sun, which 
we reproduce in another column, states what expecta- 
tions are entertained of this expedition. 





The Legislature starts out with vigor for the reform 
of the free pass abuse, for which there has been such a 
loud call. By the provisions of the bill of the judiciary 
committee, executive, legislative and judicial officers of 
the state are to be punished by fine if they accept free 
passes, and railroads are to suffer in the same way if 
they give them. Itremains to be seen what the Legis- 
latnre will do with this bill. An amendment making it 
apply to all persons, in and out of the office, would 
not be surprising; neither would it be inconsistent with 
the purpose of the reform. 





Among the means used to bring the Indians into touch 
and sympathy with our civilization, that of enlisting 
them as regular troops in the United States service has 
had the speediest success. Between seven and eight 
hundred have been enlisted,.and the report of the inspec- 
tion of the Indian troops by the Adjutant General is 
highly commendatory. They set an example of sobriety 
and good behavior to the white soldiers, do not abuse 
their privileges, and conduct themselves in soldierly 
fashion. There is a suggestion in this worthy of con- 
sideration by all who are interested in the solution of the 
so-called Indian problem. 

The system of profit sharing, from which so much is 
hoped in the adjustment of the relations of labor and 
capital, will undoubtedly be brought to more general and 
favorable attention by the association which has been 
formed for that purpose. This association has Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright as president, Gen. F. A. Walker 
and N. O. Nelson as vice-presidents and Nicholas P. 
Gilman of West Newton as secretary and treasurer. 
The prominence of Massachusetts men in this movement 
is noticeable. Mr. Nelson, who is associated with Gen. 
Walker as vice-president, is a manufacturer of St. Louis 
who has put the system in practice in his own business. 





Two hundred years ago this month the witchcraft de- 
lusion had its beginning in Salem Village, now Danvers, 
and the Danvers Historical Society is to hold a meeting 
a week from next Wednesday for the consideration—it 
can hardly be called commemuration— of this event, its 
causes, history and results. The principal address will 
be delivered by Abner C. Goodell, Esq., president of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, who, as is 
well known, has made much study of this, as of other 
chapters, of our New England Annals. 





A notable addition to the Egyptian collection at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in this city is the column from 
Heracleopolis which Dr. William C. Winslow, Vice- 
President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, has secured, 
This column is of red granite, seventeen feet in height, 
inscribed with the names and titles and attributes of 
Rameses II. and sculptured upon it is the great king 
making offeringsto the god Horus. The lettering and 
the royal cartouches are entirely distinct. Its companion 





has gone tothe British Museum. 
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the bead of the table.” 
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Fes. 8. Mrs. John Henry to her husband, the 
circus-rider—‘'Throw your heart over, John, and your 
heels will go over.” 

Fern. 9. ‘*Perseverance is the power of concentrated 
will. Obstinacy is the power of concentrated won't.” 

Fes. 10. The Chief's observation—"I never knew a 
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Fes. ll. G.Q. to young poets—‘'In writing poetry, 
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to a foolish remark, for it gives a good opportunity for 
all to observe how foolish it was.” 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Oliver Cromwell has rightly been called ‘the friend 
of New England.’ A well authenticated tradition, which 
Hume believed, supposed that he really attempted to 
come to this country. Howcver this may be, itis quite 
certain that he was a near friend of the founders of 
New England, and that, in guiding the pol'cy of 
England, he never forgot tt some of its best and 
worthiest children were on the ‘ide of the ocean 
When he wrote to our John Cotton in . ston, on the 2d 
of October, 1651, he speaks to him almost as a personal 
friend might do: “I received yours a few. days since. 
It was welcome to me because signed by you, whom I 
love and honor in heart, but more so to see some of the 


same grounds of our acting stirring in you that are in | 


us, to quiet us in our work and support us therein.” 

It bas often been observed that many of the more 
prominent early graduates of Harvard College carried 
back to England the training of the new world. It may 
readily be believed that they did for England what men 
do for England now, who have left her fora while for 
experience in her colonies and in India, and have returned 
to her with the emancipation which an Englishman gains 
when he has seen a world larger than an island. 
Macaulay could not write the history of England till he 
had lived in India. Mackintosh could not reform the 
English law till he had lived in India. The Duke of 
Wellington could not beat Napoleon till he had fought 
in India. I[s it not perhaps true that such men as 
Sedgwick and Hooker and even Downing carried into 
English life a certain frestiiness and reality, because they 
had lived in the forests of New England, which recom- 
mended them to such men as Oliver Cromwell? How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that Cromwell well 
deserved the title which he always had, ‘the friend of 
New England.’ 

Nor was Cromwell forgotten here generation after 
generation. The girl who walks through Newbury 
Street, and hopes that the right young man will meet her 
as she crosses Clarendon Street, does not perhaps remem- 
ber why Newbury Street got its name. It is named for 
the other Newbury Street which perpetuated the memory 


of 1643 and 1644, when the Commons of England and | 


their rebellious king twice met in battle, and when, in 
both cases, the king got the worst of it. Anyone who 
will look through the catalogue of Harvard Col'ege will 
be interestcd to see how long the name Oliver was given 


to children in New England, when it had been almost a} 


proscribed name in England. 
in America Judas or Benedict; 


Nobody now names a boy 
and for two hundred 


years after Charles IL. came in, nobody but such resolute | 


parents as those of Goldsmith named a boy Oliver in 
England. But the name was still loved here. And when 
George Washington had to come on to Boston to see 
Governor Shirley sbout his rank, just after Braddock’s 
defeat, his Virginia susceptibilities, if he had any, were 
so far wounded that he had to reside in the inn named 
for Cromwell’s Head, of which a picture hung above 
School Street. Many of us bave taken our chop or our 
coffee in the same place, when it was under the charge of 
Messrs. Cuneo and Marston. That head of Cromwell 
smiled or frowned upon the schoolboys who went up and 
down School Street till a period after the Revolution. 

It was in Cromwell's bending of the navigation laws, 
su that the trade of New England might not be injured, 
that we escaped all conflict with the home authorities 
until our commercial position here was assured. In brief, 
he knew that here was a commonwealth which was in- 
deed a commonwealth. He knew that here the men of 


his ideas, the men who believed in the people, were work- 
ing theirown way, without the interference of priest- 
hood or nobility. He could not have foreseen the pros- 
perity and success which were to come to those men and 
their children, simply because of their political and 
religious principles. But he meant to give, and} he did 
give, to these principles the unfettered life to which they 
| have owed their development. 

We had the pleasure in Tuk COMMONWEALTH, some 
| months since, of announcing the p'an fora full-length 
| portrait of Cromwell, to be hung in the Old South Meet- 
|House. We are permitted to announce that the picture 
j}at that time proposed has been painted in London, being 
}acopy from the well known portrait in the National 
| Portrait Gallery. Before long, as we trust, itwill be on 
| the walls of the Old South Meeting House, as a memorial 





jin Boston of this true friend of New England. It is | 


lcertainly pathetic, as itis rather curious, that there 
should be at the present moment no portrait of Cromwell 
in any of our public places 

We are requested by the committee to state that they 
would like some additional contributions, for the framing 
of this picture and for the expenses of its transportation. 
Tur COMMONWEALTH, a8 in duty bound, proposed the 





enterprise. THe COMMONWEALTH will be very glad if at 
this office we may receive the subscriptions necessary to 
fulfil the purposes when announced. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


JUPITER AND VENUS 





The beauty of the evening sky during the week now 
closing has been enhanccd by a spectacle whose brilliancy 
has attracted many 


y delighted eyes. The gradual ap 
proach toeach other of the two brightest planets now 
seen in the heavens, each day lessening the apparent 
distance separating them, has been watch«d with inter- 
est. As they bung in the western sky, with the new 
moon as companion, the sight was one long to be remem- 
bered for its quiet beauty. Then they drew nearer and 


nearer, until last evening they presented the aspect of a 


us, out of the sight of this side of the earth— they 
blend their light in a ray which reaches the naked eye as 
that of a single star, although stil! separable through a 
telescope. 


The optical effect of this conjunction is produced, not 


| by actual approach to each other, but by the swinging 


into position of Venus, during her passage about the 
sun, 80 that the two planets come into the same line of 
sight from the earth. We look across Venus to Jupiter, 
and the two seem to rush toward each other, then to 
touch and mingle; but the actual distance between them 
in space js yet four hundred millions of miles—a distance 
inconceivable by reference to any of our 
measurements. So itis that Venus, being nearer our 
eyes by this immeasurable span, sends us more light and 
appears the larger, although the more distant and appar- 
ently the smaller planet is fourteen hundred times as 
great in mass. Placed really side by side in the heavens, 
Jupiter would shine upon us with much more than one 
hundred times the light sent us from Venus. 

These two planets, which now appear so close to each 
other in our vision, are separated by their physical char- 
acteristics as widely as they are in space. 
of our own sort, an earth-planet. 


Venus is one 





the changes of birth, infancy and youth, to the condi- 
l tion which we, in our limited kuowledge of the great 
| sche me of universal development, call maturity. That is 
to say, Venus is a planet fitted forthe occupancy of living 
| beings, as we can conceive of physical life. 
|the other hand, is yet chaotic. 


Jupiter, on 
His belts and spots show 
| tremendous disturbances going on in and underneath the 
| thick clouds of his atmosphere. Changes of a startling 
and wonderful character succeed each other with rapid- 
ity; and what they mean, what causes them, or what 
| they effect, is beyond human Knowledge. 
some day. All that we Know now is that Jupiter isa 
plauetary mystery, struggling with gigantic throes 
toward what, as we think, is the stage of development 
| reached by our earth and probably by Venus. 

It is not to be wondered at that a spectacle such as 
that which is presented in this conjunction should inspire 
the imagination as well as arouse interest. In the belief 


We may kuow 


glowing double star. This morning-- unfortunately for 


terrestrial | 


It has passed through | 
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/as the second Advent will be more momentous than the 

first. AslIread the matter astrologically, the present 
conjunction is the sign of marriage—the planets may 
stand for Christ and His bride. The conjunction or 
marriage appropriately occurs in the old constellation 
of Spring, and all Adventists believe that the signs of 
| Spring are patent all about us.” 

All this is for such as may be able to believe it. And 
it is not even suspected that Lieutenant Totten, who thus 
strangely mingles astrology and divination with instruc- 

| tion in military science, speaks in any way the thoughtfof 
the scientific men of Yale University. 
ELIzuR TRYON. 


A VISION OF SWIFTNESS. 


By common consent, thec oming year is set as the 
period during which the most wonderful developments 
of inventive genius are to appear. And it is not merely 
a coincidence that this is the year of the great American 
World’s Fair—the Columbian Exhibition, as it is 
officially named. Undoubtedly the approach of this 
occasion for the display of what the people of America 
can do has spurred the minds of our inventors, and the 
imagination of those who would be inventors, to extra- 
ordinary exertion. 

The direction which this activity takes is notably in 
the line of providing more rapid means of travel and 
transportation. The ends of the world have been 
brought within speaking distance of each other by Bell 
and Edison; others now promise to bring them within 
visiting distance, if not between lunch-time and dinner, 
at least with an approximation to that degree of neigh- 
borliness. Mr. Maxim and Mr. Pennington are working, 
on different theories, to produce an air-ship that shall carry 
us at the rate of fifty miles an hour—next year. Mr. 
Bliven, whose Meteor did not revolutionize steam navi- 
gation but was itself transformed into a pleasure yacht, 
bas the plan ofan ocean steamship that shall realize the 
dream of five days across the Atlantic—next year. A 
Dr. Wellington Adams carries in his mind an electric 
railroad which shall run between Chicago and St. Louis 
at the rate of one-hundred miles av hour—next year. 

No one can say that all or any one of these things are 
impossible. Noone will say that, if they are to be made 
possible, next year, the year of our great national show, 
is not the best time for their production. But while the 


{sanguine inventors are working out their ideas, the 


present interestis found in speculation as to what will 
happen when they are complete and in running order. 
It is a vision of swiftness which makes even the hurried 
life of to-day seem slow even to torpidity. 

As might be expected, the aéronauts offer the liveli- 
est pictures. The flightof their aéroplanes is as noth- 
ing to that of their imaginations. Here is Mr. Penning- 
ton, for instance, telling in the newspapers how ‘‘a farmer 
living 100 miles from a city can load up alot of garden 
truck, carry it to market, and fly home, all in two hours’ 
time,” by the use of the coming machine. ‘‘Freight,” 
he says, ‘‘could be let down into buildings by means of 
chutes connecting with the roof,” and the mails could be 
dispatched froth New York to Chicago in five hours. 

Hardly less inspiring is the prospect held out by the 
p romoters of the electric railroad from Chicago to St. 
Louis. They describe a road extending in a straight line 
across the state of Illinois, over which will speed electric 
cars, ‘‘with a wedge-shaped nose to cut the air,” heated 
and lighted by electricity, making the trip of 250 miles in 
twoand one-half hours. A central power station will 


| be built at the mouth of a coal mine, for convenience and 


sufficiency of fuel to supply the furnaces. Alongside the 
line of four tracks, is to be a boulevard joining Michigan 
avenue in Chicago and Washington avenue in St. Louis; 
and the prospectus represents this entire stretch of 250 
miles covered with a line of residences. 
As for Mr. Bliven’s fast stcamer service across the 
Atlantic, there is less that is wildly extravagant in the 
| expectations which this holds out. We have already, 
during the past year, approached so nearly the limit of 
| time which he proposes that the realization of a five-days 
passage will not come as a shock but as a natural ad- 
j}vance. The promise of such a steamer—to, be built, 
|}according to Mr. Bliven, on the lines of a fast yacht, 


of astrologists it has an occult meaning; and how far | With engines of enormous power in compact form—only 
this belief affects even men of education— even in these | rounds out the general schere, thus including air, earth 
days—may be gathered by recent remarks of Lieutenant | 80d water in the scope of the development of rapidity of 
Totten, Professor of Military Science at Yale University. transit. 
“There is no exception to the fact,” writes Lieutenant In the present stage of these and other similar enter- 
Totten, ‘‘that these events [planetary conjunctions] have prises, there is room for little else than curiosity. But 
always synchronized with terrestrial matters of histori- there is this to be said; namely, that nothing in these 
cal importance, and I believe they always will. They visions which seems the bardest to believe is more ex- 
were originally set in the sky for signs and for seasons, tiavagant than that which we, who have lived long enough, 
and have been true to their mission ever since the days of have seen develop under our eyes. It may not be next 
| Adam.” year, orthe year after. The Columbian World’s Fair 
Although Lieutenant Totten prudently declares that may be forgotten when our farmers fly through the air to 
we cannot tell in advance what these celestial signs mean, Market and our travellers spin from city to city at the 
be has confidence to state his belief that the present con- rate of a hundred miles an hour. But he is a rash man, or 
junction of Jupiter and Venus ‘*‘is one of the signs of 40 incredulous, who shall say that these things are not to 
the approaching Advent.” It is, he says, ‘‘far more sig- Come, that these visions are not to be realized. 
nificant than that of Jupiter and Saturn at}the Nativity 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 











FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


I had given orders that day to deny my door to every 
one; having made a solemn resolution that morning that 
I would do nothing, I did not wish to be disturbed in that 
With a feeling of confidence that 
I should not be bothered by bores (there are some left 


important occupation 


yet besides those in Moliére’s comedy), I bad concerted 
all my measures to enjoy the pleasure of my predilection 
at my ease 

All at once, kling-klang, there comes a ring at mv 
bell, sharp, nervous, and reverberating with an insuffer- 
ably silvery tone, and falls upon my repose as a drop of 


molten lead might plunge, sputtering, into the bosom of | 


a peaceful lake; unmindful of my cat, curled up like a 


ball upon my sleeve, [ started and jumped to my feet as 
if impelled by a spring, consigning to all the devils the 
imbecile of a porter who had allowed some one to enter 
in spite of my strict orders; then I resumed my seat. 
Still under the influeoce of the shock that my nerves had 
sustained, I settled the cushions beneath my arms and 
bravely awaited the upshot of the affair. 

“Well; Francesco, what is it? How much the wiser 
would I be if you should keep on rolling those crockery 
eyes of yours for an hour, like that bronze darky witha 
clock in his stomach? A truce to pantomime, and try to 
tell me, in the best gibberish you are master of, what the 
matter is and who is the person who is come to start me 
from the covert of my idleness.” 

‘‘Una mujer muy bonita con su hermina quien quiere 
hablar 4 usted.” (A very pretty woman and her sister, 
who wish to speak to you). 

‘Introduce them if they are young and pretty; other- 
wise tell them that I am busy.” 

The rascal, who was something of a judge in such 
matters, disappeared for a short space and presently 
returned, followed by two women wrapped in great 
white burnovses with the capuchons pulled down over 
their eyes. 

I offered the ladies a couple of easy-chairs with the 
most gallant air that I had at my command, but noticing 
the piles of cushions, they made mea little sign with the 
hand to indicate that they thanked me and, throwing 
aside their burnooses, seated themselves cross-legged 
upon the floor, after the Oriental fashion. 

‘*What can I do for you, ladies?” I said, raising my 
hands to my ears In such a way as to produce a salamalec 
that should be adequate to the occasion. 

“Sir,” said the pretty Turk, ‘‘although you are a man 
of letters, you must have read the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights,’ and the name of Scheherazade should be familiar 
to you?” 

‘‘Beautiful Scheherazade, wife of Schahriar, that 
sultan fruitfulin resources who, that he might not be 
deceived, married a wife overnight and sent her to be 
bowstrung inthe morning? I know her very well.” 

‘Well! [am the Sultana Scheherazade, and this is 
my good sister Denarzarde, who has never a single night 
missed saying to me: ‘Sister, if you are not sleeping, 
tell us, | pray you, before it is day, one of those nice 
stories that you know.’” 

‘Delighted to see you, Iam sure, although your visit 
appears a little singular; but tell me, what is it thet 
procures me the distinguished honor of receiving in my 
abode, poor poet that I am, the Sultana Scheherazade 
and her sister Dinarzarde?” 

‘I have told so many stories that I have reached the 
end of my repertory; I don’t know another single one. 
I told my last story this morning, and my sublime lord 
has condescended to leave my head upon my shoulders 
yet for a while. I have made my way hither in all haste, 
with the assistance of the magic carpet of the four 
Facardins, to hunt up atale, a story, a romance; for 
to-morrow moroping, at the accustomed summons of mv 
sister Dinarzarde, | must have something in readiness to 
relate to the illustrous Schahriar, arbiter of my destiny. 
You must have some novel, some feuilleton, in your 
portfolio; let me have it.” 

Poor Scheherazade hereupon raised her long henna- 
stained eyes upward towards the ceiling with a look so 
soft, lustrous, melting, and suppliant that my heart was 
softened and I made up my mind to do a great thing. 

“I did have a subject, such as it is, that I was intend- 
ing to spin into a feuilleton; I will dictate it to you and 
you can translate it into Arabic, adding the embroideries, 
the flowers and pearls of poesy, in which it is deficient: 
there is a title ready made for it; we will christen our 
story the ‘Thousand and Second Night.’” 

Scheherazade took a block of paper and began to write 
from right to left, in the oriental way, with great swift- 
ness. There was no time to lose; she had to be in the 
capital of the kingdon of Samarcand that same evening. 


There once lived in the city of Cairo a young man 
named Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, who had his residence on 
the place of the Esbekick. 

Although he was of attractive presence, with regular 
features and a pleasing expression, he held himself aloof 
from affairs of love, and to those who did urge him to 
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. , had several times made answer that the time was not yet | of the princess Ayesha kept passing and repassing before 
The Thousand and Second Night. 


come and that he felt no inclination to take unto himself | 
a wife. 

Now, through much smoking of his nargile and 
dreaming in the coolness of eventide upon the marble 
pavement of his terrace, Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed had come 


to bave exalted ideas in his head; he had determined that 


he would bestow his love only upon a peri, or, at the 
| very least, upon a princess of royal birth. Therein lay 
che secret motive that made him look with such indiffer- 
ence upon the offers of marriage that were made him and 
refuse the proposals of the slave-merchants. The only 
campanion who found favor in his eyes was his cousin 
Abdul-Malek, a gentle and timid youth, whose tastes 
seemed to be of a mocesty equal to his own. 

Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, one day, was wending his 
| way to the bazaar to purchase some flasks of attar-gul 
land other conserves of Constantinople that he stood 
iinneedof. Ina very narrow street he met a litter in- 
closed by curtains of rose-red velvet, borne by two milk- 
white mules and preceded by mutes and chaoushes in 
sumptuous raiment. He drew back against the wall to 
make way for the cortége, but not so quickly as to avoid 
catching a glimpse, through the parting of the curtains, 
which were just then raised by a truant breatb of air, 
of an exceedingly handsome woman, reclining on 
cushions of gold} brocade. The lady had trusted in the 
thickness of hercurtains and raised her veil on account 
of the heat, believing that she was beyond the reach of 
any audacious eye. Itlasted but the space of a light- 
ning-flash, but it wasj sufficient to turn poor Mahmoud- 
Ben-Ahmed'’s head; the lady's cumplexion was of 
dazzling whiteness, her eyebrows one might have deemed 
traced by the pencil of a painter, her muouth was like a 
pomegranate, and the lips, when parted, disclosed a 
double row of pearls, of purer water and more lustrous 
than those thet form the bracelets and the necklace of 
the favorite sultana; she possessed an agreeable and lofty 
mien, and from all her person here seemed to exhale an 
inexpressible air of nobleness and majesty. 

All night long he dreamed only of the fair unknown, 
and was no sooner risen than he applied himself to com- 
posing a long poem in her honor, on which he lavisied all 
his most flowery and impassioned comparisons. 

When bis piece was finished and a fair copy made 
upon a noble sheet of milk-white papyrus, with great 
initial letters in red ink and flourishes of gold, he knew 
not what to do, so put it in his sleeve and went forth to 
show his production to_his friend Abdul, from whom he 
bad no secrets. 

On his way to Abdul’s abode he passed the, bazaar 
and entered the shop of the perfumer to obtain the flasks 
of attar of rose; there he found a beuutiful lady, 
wrapped in a long white veil that concealed all her per- 
son excepting her left eye. That left eye incontinently 
betrayed to Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed the lady of the palan- 
quin. His emotion was so great that he was compelied 
to support himself against the wall. 

The lady of the white veil remarked Mahmoud-Ben- 
Abmed’s trouble, and courteously inquired what ailed him 
aud if, peradventure, he were unwell. Thereupon the 
merchant, the lady and Mahoud-Ben-Ahmed withdrew to 
the back-shop. A little negro brought a glass of snow- 
water upon a salver, of which Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed 
quaffed a few swallows. 

‘““Why, pray tell me, hath the sight of me produced 
such an impression upon you?” the lady said in a sweet 
voice that betrayed a passably tender interest. 

The reader may imagine what were Mahmoud-Ben- 
| Ahmed’s transports upon receiving such a mark of favor; 
lhe overwhelmed the fair one with compliments, and, 





| which is a rare thing with compliments, they all had the 


| merit of being truthful and devoid of exaggeration. As 
| he proceeded, infusing great fire and animation into his 
words, the scroll upon which his verses were transcribe 
| escaped from his sleeve and rolled upon the floor. 

| «What is that scroll?” said the lady. ‘The writing 
appears to me of passing elegance, and tells of a skilled 
hand.” 

‘It is a copy of verses,” the young man made answer, 
blushing deeply, ‘‘that I did compose last night, being 
unable to slumber.” 

The young lady read the verses attentively, and plac- 
ing them in her belt, said: 

‘‘Though they contain many flatteries, they are truly 
not ill turned.” 

Thereupon she arranged her veil and left the shop 
negligently letting fall these words, with an accent that 
went straight te Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed’s heart : 

‘<I sometimes visit Bedreddin’s shop on my way home 
from the bath, to purchase essences and boxes of per- 
fume.” 





| most remote recess of his shop, congratulated him upon 
| his good fortune and whispered mysteriously in his ear: 

‘‘That young lady is no other than the princess Ayesha, 
daughter of the Caliph.” 


wildered by his happiness and scarce daring to believe that 
it could be true. It was all to no purpose that he turned 





marry and proffer him wealthy and suitable. alliances, he | and twisted on his divan, he could not sleep; the image | 
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his eyes, flashing like a bird of flame upon a background 
of sunset sky. Unable to secure repose, he ascended to 
one of his cabinets of cedar, marvelously carved, that In 


eastern cities are built out from the exterior walls of the 


| houses, In order to profit by the coolness of the breeze 
that never failed to draw through the street; still sleep 
visited him not—for sleep is like happiness, it flies from 
us when we seck it—and to sooth his mind by the specta- 
cle of the serenity of the night, he took his nargile and 
went out upon the highest terrace of his mansion. 
Reclining on a pile of cushions with the long, flexible 
tube of his nargile enwrapping his form in its coils, 
Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed endeavored to make out through 
the transparant darkness the shape of the distant palace 
where slumbered the fair Ayesha. A deep silence 
reigned over this picture that one might have taken for 
the work of the painter's brush, for nota breath, not a 
sound was there to reveal the presence of a living being: 
the only noise perceptible was that made by the smoke of 
Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed’s nargile as it passed through the 
ball of rock-crystal that contained water designed to 
cool its white wreaths. All at once this tranquility was 
broken by a piercing cry, a cry of supreme distress, such 
as the antelope at the border of the spring must utter 
when it feels the lion’s paw upon its shoulder, or its head 
buried deep in the wide-extended jaws of the crocodile. 
Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, terror-stricken at this cry of 
agony and despair, sprang to his feet at a single bound 
aud instinctively placed his hand upon the pommel of his 
yataghan and partially drew it so as to assure himself 
that it was free in the scabbard, then bent his ear in the 
direction whence the sound had seemed to proceed. 

Far away in the darkness he descried a strange, 
shadowy group, composed of a white-robed figure pur- 
sued by a horde of black, fantastic, monstrous forms in 
disorder'y array and with maniacal gestures. The white 
shadow seemed to fly over the house-tops, and the dis- 
tance between it and its enemies was so small that there 
was reason to fear that it: ld soon be overtaken should 
nothing happen to_.f Mabmoud-Ben-Ahmed at 
first believed that vas a peri beset by a pack of ghouls, 
who munch the flesh of the dead with their huge tusks, 
or of djinns, with flabby, membranous wings and long 
nails like those of bats, and, drawing from his pocket 
his comboloio of beads of ruddy aloewood, be began to 
recite the ninety-nine names of Allah by way of exorcism. 
He had not yet reached the twentieth when he desisted. 
It was not a peri, a supernatural being, who was flying 
thus, leaping from terrace to terrace and bounding across 
the streets, four or five feet in width—which, in eastern 
cities, bisect the close-built blocks of houses—but a 
woman of flesh and blood, and the djinns were only 
mutes, chaouses, and eunuchs, who were after her in hot 
pursuit. 

Only two or three terraces and a street now lay be- 
tween the fugitive and the platform where Mahmoud- 
Ben Ahmed was standing, but her strength seemed to be 
abandoning her; she turned her head convulsively for a 
look backward, and, as a spent horse that feels the spur 
tearing his flanks, beholding the hideous band so close upon 
her trail, she made a supreme effort, and with a desperate 
leap placed the street between hez and her foes. 

She grazed Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed in her head ong flight 
without perceiving him, for the moon was now obscured 
by clouds, and flew to the extremity of the terrace, which 
fronted on that side upon a second street wider than the 
first. Distrusting her ability to leap it, she seemed to be 
casting her eyes about for some nvok in which to conceal 
herself, and noticing a great marble vase, she hid within 
it, like genie who re-enters the cup of a lily. 

The raging troop came upon the terrace with the im- 
petuosity of a flight of demons. Their black or copper- 
colored faces, either with long mustaches or else hideous- 
ly beardless, their flashing eyes, their clenched hands, 
brandishing kandjars or blades of Damascus, the ferocity 
expressed upon their degraded and cruel countenances, 
inspired Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed with a feeling of terror, 
although he was personally a brave man and well skilled 
in the use of arms. They gave a rapid glance over the 
unoccupied terrace, and not beholding the fugitive there, 
doubtless thought she had passed the second street, and 
continued onward in their pursuit without paying further 
attention to Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed. 

When the clash of their weapons and the noise of their 
babooses upon the flagstones of the terraces had died 
away in the distance, the fugitive first raised her pretty, 
pale face above the edge of the vase and looked about ner 
with the air of a frightened antelope, then her shoulders 
|emerged and she stood erect, a charming pistil rising 
| from the depths of that great flower of marble; perceiv- 
ing that there was no one there but Mahmoud-Ben- 





The merchant, conducting Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed to the Abmed, who was smiling upon her and making signs 


| that she had no cause for fear, she leaped lightly from 
the vase and came toward the young man with an aspect 
_of humility and hands extended in supplication. 

‘I beseech you, my lord, for sweet pity's sake, have 


Mahmoud-Ben-Almed returned to his abode utterly be- | mercy on me and save me; hide me in the darkest corner 
of your mansion, protect me from those demons who are 
pursuing me.” 

Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed took ,her) by the hand, led her 
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to the staircase of the terrace, of whieh he lowered and 
carefally closed the trap-door, and conducted her to his 
apartment. When he had lighted his lamp he saw that 
the fugitive was young, which the silvery tone of her 
voice had already given him reason to suspect was the 
case, and very pretty, which did not astonish him, for 
the light of the stars had sufficed to reveal the elegance 
of her form. She seemed not to be more than fifteen 
years old. 

Her neck was perfect in form and charming in its 
whiteness; only there was visible at the back a thin 
streak of scar:et, thinasa hair or the finest thread of 
silk, and a few tiny drops of blood were oozing from 
this red line. Her attire was plain, and consisted of a 
silk-embroidered jacket, muslintrousers and a belt with 
gayly colored stripes; her bosom was heaving tumultu- 
ously beneath her tunic of striped gauze, for she was 
still breathless and scarcely recovered from her alarm. 

When she was rested and reassured somewhat, she 
knelt before Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed and told him her 
story in well-chosen language. ‘‘I was) a slave,” said 
she, ‘‘in the seraglio of the wealthy Abu-Becker, and I 
was guilty of conveying to his favorite sultana a -elam, 
or floral letter, that had beea seat her by an extremely 
handsome young emir with whom she was carrying on a 
correspondeuce. Abu-Becker, having surprised the se- 
cret and thereon fallen into a terrible rage, caused the 
sultana to be sewn up ina leather bag along with two 
cats and thrown into the river and sentenced me to have 
my head cut off. The execution of the sentence de- 
volved upon the kislar-aga; but, taking advantage of 
the fright and consternation that poor Nourmahal’s ter- 
rible punishment had caused In the seraglio, and finding 
the trap door leading to the terrace open, I made my 
escape. My flight was discovered, and forthwith the 
black eunuchs, the zebecs and the Albanians in my mas- 
ters service started in pursuit of me. One of them, 
Mesrour by name, whose advances I have many a time 
repelled, was so close at my heels that he barely missed 
catching me; I once even felt the edge of the blade that 
he was brandishing graze my neck, and it was then that 
I gave utterance to that dreadful cry that you must 
have heard, for I confess that 1 thought my last hour 
had come; but God is God and Mohammed is his proph- 
et, and the angel Azrael was not yet ready to carry me 
away to the bridge Alsirat. My only hope now rests in 
you. Abu-Becker is powerful, he will send out men 
upon my track and, should he succeed in taking me, 
Mesrour’s hand will be steadier next time and his kand- 
jar will not be satisfied with grazing my neck,” said 
she, smiling and passing her hand over the faint red 
mark that the eunuch’s blade had left behind it. ‘Take 
me for your slave; I will devote to you the life for 
which Iam indebted to you. You will always havea 
shoulder on which to rest your elbow, and my hair will 
serve to wipe the dust from your scandals.” 

As is the case with all men who devote their atten- 
tion to poetry and literature, Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed was 
of a very compassionate disposition. Leila, as the fugi- 
tive slave was called, used choice language to express her 
thoughts and was young and beautiful, and had this not 
been so, humanity would not have sllowed him to drive 
her from his door. He designated to the young slavea 
corner of the room where there were a Persian carpet 
and some silken cushions, and upon the edge of the 
estrade a little collation of dates, candied cedrats and 
conserve of roses of Constantinople which he, dis- 
traught as he was and busied with his reflections, had 
not touched, and further, two jars of the porous clay of 
Thebes for imparting coolness to the water, standing in 
saucers of Japanese porcelain and covered with pearly 
beads of dew. Having thus provided temporarily for 
Leila’s comfort, he mounted again to his terrace to finish 
his nargile and find the concluding rhymes for the gha- 


zel that he was composing in honor of the princess | 


Ayesha. 

The next morning, as soon as it was day, Mahmoud- 
Ben-Ahmed, giving himself time to perform his ablu- 
tions and say his morning prayer, turning his face the 
while toward the rising sun, went forth from his abode, | 
first having recopied his verses and placed them in his 
sleeve, as he had done the other time, not, however, with 
the intention of showing them to hisjfriend Abdal, but 
of giving them to the princess Ayesha in person should | 
he be so happy as to meet with her at the bazaar, in the 
shop of the merchant Bedreddin. 

He was in the quarter where Ayesha’s’ palace was 
situated, but all that he could see was crenelated and 
whitewashed walls. Nothing was to be seen at the three | 
or four small windows, obstructed by wooden lattices 
with narrow openings, which aliowed the people of the 
house to see what was going on in the street, but were 
provokingly disappointing to the inquisitive glances of | 
the Paul Prys who were outside. So Mahmoud-Ben- | 
Ahmed did not profit greatly by his investigations. He 
saw three or four richly appareled negro slaves going 
out or coming in, whose insolent and haughty bearing 
attested their consciousness of making part of a promi- 
nent family and belonging toa person of the highest 
quality. Our love-struck swain made fruitless efforts, 
by gazing at those thick walls, to discoyer in whatt 
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quarter Ayesha’s apartments lay. Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed 
was obliged to retire without having made any discov- 
ery; it was getting late and he might have attracted 
attention. He therefore bent his steps toward Bedred- 
din’s shop, to gain whose favor he made considerable 
purchases of things of which he was not in the slight- 
est need. He seated himself in the shop, cross-ques- 
tioned the merchant, examined him upon his trade, in- 
quired if the silks and carpets brought in by the last car- 
avan from Aleppo had met with a good sale, if his ships 
had got into port without damage; he was in hopes to 
see Ayesha come intothe shop, but he was disappointed 
in his anticipation; she did not come that day. He went 
away home with a heavy heart, already branding her as 
cruel and perfidious, as if she had actually promised him 
that she would be at Bedreddin’s and had broken her 
word. 

When he returned to his room he deposited his _ba- 
booshes in the niche of scalptured marble that was hol- 
lowed in the wall beside the door for that purpose, laid 
aside the caftan of costly stuff that he had donned with 
the idea of making himself, attractive and appearing to 
the best advantage before Ayesha, and stretched himself 
apon the divan in a state of dejection that bordered on 
despair. 

As he lay there with the eyes of Jhis body'closed that 
he might the better behold the dream of hissoul, he was 
conscious of a gentle breeze blowing refreshingly upon 
his brow; heraised his eyelids and beheld Lelia, seated 
on the floor at his side, waving one of those little stream- 
ers made of the bark of the palm tree “which in Eastern 
countries serve as a fan anda fly-flap. He had quite 
forgotten her existence. 

‘‘What is the matter with you, dear master?” she 
said, in a voice that was as‘soft and melodious as sweet- 
est music. ‘Some careis troubling you; your peace of 
mind seems to have deserted you. Were itin the power 
of your poor slave to disperse that cloud of melancholy 
that rests upon your brow, she would deem herself the 
happiest woman upon earth, and not even upon Ayesha, 
richand beautiful though she be, would she look with 
the eyeof envy.” 

The mention of that name caused Mahmond-Ben- 
Ahmed to start upon his divan, like a sick man upon 
whose sore a hand is unintentionally laid; he raised him- 
self partially upon his elbow and cast an inquiring look 
upon Lelia, who maintained a perfectly unruffled counte- 
nance, expressive only of a tender solicitude. For all 
that he blushed as if she had read his heart and surprised 
the secret of his passion Lelia, without remarking upon 
this tell-tale and significant signal, continued to soothe 
her new master with consoling words : 

‘‘What can I do to drive from your mind the dark 
thoughts by which it is haunted? Peradventure a little 
music might serve to dissipate that melancholy. I was 
taught thesecrets of composition by an old slave who 
was an odalisque of the former sultan; [I can improvise 
poetry and accompany myself upon the guzla.” 

So saying she took from the wall the guzla with its 
sounding-board of lemon-wood, its ivory keys and handle 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ebony, and with rare 
address performed upon it the tarabuca and some other 
Arabairs. But his brain and heart were so full of the 
woman whom he had seen at Bedreddin's that he gave 
no attention to Lelia’s songs. 

The next day was kinder to him than the preceding 
one had been, for he met Ayesha at Bedreddin’s shop. 
To attempt to describe his joy would be a hopeless un- 
dertaking; only those who have loved are capable of 
understanding it. He remained fora moment speech- | 
less, breathless, seeing things dimly, as through a cloud. 
But once he was master of himself again. He thought 
he could see that he was not displeasing to her eyes and 





retired place than was afforded by Bedreddin’s shop. 
Ayesha listened without the slightest indication of 
janger, and fixing full upon Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed her 
| languorous eyes, said to him: 
‘*Be in the mosque of the sultan Hassan, beneath the | 
third lamp, to-morrow at the hour of prayer; you will | 
| encounter there a black slave attired in yellow damask. 
| Follow him whither he may lead you.” That said, she | 
covered her face with her veil and left the shop. 
Ahmed was there two hours ahead of the appointed | 

time. Atlast he saw the negro in yellow damask ap- 
| proaching; he came straight to the pillar against which | 
Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed was leaning. When the slave had 
| observed him closely he made a sign to indicate that the | 
| young man was to follow him, and they left the mosque | 
|together. The black walked rapidly, and led Mahmoud. | 
es with many atwist and turn, through the | 
| tortuous tangle of the streets of Cairo. Once our young | 


man would have entered into conversation with his guide, | 


but the latter, opening wide his moutk that bristled with | 

; Sharp, white teeth, showed that his tongue had been cut 

laway atthe roots. This circumstance would have ren- | 
dered it difficult for him to commit an indiscretion. 

At last they reached a portion of the city that seemed 

| entirely deserted and to which Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed 

was a stranger, although he was born in Cairo and 








| 
made bold to ask the princess for a rendezvous in a more 


a | stopped before a whitewashed wall in which there was 


no indication of a door. He measured off six paces from 
the corner of the wall and then looked very carefally 
among the interstices of the stones, doubtless for a 
| spring that was concealed there. Having discovered it 
| he pressed the lever and a column revolved upon its axis, 
| disclosing a dark and narrow passage which the mute 
|entered, followed by Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed. First they 
| descended a flight of steps, overa hundred in number, 
jafter which they pursued their way along a dark 
corridor that seemed to be of interminable length. 
| Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, as he groped his way along |the 
walls, covered with sculptured hieroglyphics, knew that 
they had been cut through the living rock, and per- 
ceived that he was among the subterranean passages of 
an ancient Egyptian necropolis which some one had 
utilized by transforming them into this concealed exit. 

There wasa glimpse of bluish daylight visible in the 
remote distance atthe end of the corridor. This light 
came to them through the lace-work of acarving that 
evidently made part of the room in which the corridor 
terminated. The slave again touched a spring, and 
Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed found himself in a great hall 
paved with white marble, with a vasin and fountain in 
the middle. Seated upon an estrade piled with cushions, 
in a sort of alcove that had been excavated inthe thick- 
ness of the wall, was the princess fAyesha, unveiled, 
radiant with beauty and surpassing in loveliness the 
houris of the fourth heaven. 

‘‘Well! Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed,” she said, addressing 
him in a most gracious tone and signing to him to be 
seated, ‘“‘have you been making more verses in my 
honor?” 

Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed cast himself at Ayesha’s feet 
and, drawing the papyrus from the sleeve, recited his 
ghazel in most impassioned tones; in truth it was a 
remarkable piece of poetry. As he read the princess's 
cheeks brightened and flamed like a lamp of alabaster 
that has been newly lighted. Her eyes shone like stars 
and emitted rays of surprising brightness, her form 
seemed to become transparent, and there was a faint 
apparition as of butterfly-wings growing from her 
pretty, vibrating shoulders. Unfortunately Mahmoud- 
Ben-Ahmed, too deeply engrossed in reading his piece 
of poetry, did not raise his eyes and so saw nothing of 
he transformation that had been going on. When he 
reached the end he had only before him the Princess 
Ayesha, who looked at him with an ironical smile upon 
her lips. 

“Of a truth, Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, you possess a 
poetic talent of the rarest, and your verses are worthy 
of being displayed upon the doors of the mosques, 
written in letters of gold, beside the most celebrated 
productions of Ferdusi, Saadi and Ibnn-Ben-Omaz. It 
is a pity that you were so absorbed but now inthe per- 
fection of your alliterative rhymes that you did not look 
‘at me; you might have seen—something that perhaps 
you will never see again. The dearest wish of your 
heart was fulfilled right before your eyes without your 
being aware of it. Adieu, Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, who 
would marry none but a peri.” 

Thereupon Ayesha arose wilh an extremely majestic 
air, raised a portiére of gold brocade and disappeared. 

The mute came to seek Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed and 
conducted him by the same road back to the same place 
whence he had taken him. Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, 
shocked and grieved at haviug been dismissed in such 
summary fashion, knew not what to think, and lost 
himself in conjectures without being able to discover any 
reason for the princess's abrupt leave-taking; his reflec- 
| tions resulted in attributing it to the caprice of a woman 
|who would be ready to veer around again at the first 
opportunity; but it was to no purpose that he visited 
Bedreddin to purchase benzoin and skins of the civet 
|cat, he saw nothing more of the Princess Ayesha; he 
made countless pilgrimages to the mosque of the sultan 
| Hassan and wasted much time standing by the third 
| pillar; the black slave in yellow damask did not appear, 
and the result of it all was that he sank intoa deep, 
black fit of melancholy. 








Leila taxed her ingenuity in inventing a {thousan 

things {for his diversion: she played for him on the 
| guzla ; she told him most wonderful tales, adorned his 
chamber with festoons and garlands of flowers of which 
| the colors were so agreeably mated and diversffied that 
| the sense of sight was as much gratified as was that of 
| smell; sometimes she even danced before him, display- 
| ing as much agility and grace as the most skilful almée; 

/any other than Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed would have been 
| touched by such attention and good will, but his thoughts 
| Were elsewhere and the longing to find Ayesha again left 
| him no repose. 

Still, however, Leila, without suffering any loss of 
beauty, grew paler and paler day by day; her great eyes 
were suffused with languor, and the roseate hues of 
dawn upon her cheeks were displaced by the pallor of 
‘the moonlight. One day Mahmoud-Ben-Abmed per- 
| ceived that she had been weeping and asked of her the 
reason. 

“Oh! dear master,” she said, “how can I tell it? I, 


hought that he knew every quarter of it: the mute/the poor slave, received and sheltered by your compas- 
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sion, have dared to love you; but what am I in your 
eyes? I know that you have made a vow to love none 
but a peri or sultana; others might be content to have 
the sincere love of a pure young heart without longing 
for the daughter of the caliph or the queen of the 
genii. Look at me; I was fifteen years old yesterday, 
and it may be that I am as beautiful as that Ayesha 
whose name you are constantly mentioning in your 
dreams; it is true that my brow is not adorned by the 
magic ruby or by the aigrette of heron-plumes. I am not 
accompanied in my walks by soldiers bearing muskets 
inlaid with silver and coral. I cansing, however, I can 
improvise airs upon the guzla, and I dance like Emineh 
herself. Iam to you as adevoted sister; what, then, is 
wanting to enable me to reach your heart?” 

Leila, as if awaiting her doom, remained kneeling 
before him, and two great tears coursed silently down 
the poor child’s pale cheeks. 

‘“‘Ah! why did not Mesrour’s blade complete the work 
that he had begun!” she exclaimed, raising her hand to 
her white, slender neck. 

Moved by her despairing accent, Mahmoud-Ben- 
Ahmed raised the young slave and imprinted a kiss upon 
her forehead. 

Leila drew herself up as a dove 
caressed, and taking a position in front 
Ben-Ahmed took both his hands in hers 
him 

‘‘Look at me closely; don’t you think that I am very 
like some one whom you know?” 

Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed could not help uttering a cry of 
surprise: 

‘‘The face is the same, the eyes are the same; in a 
word all the features are those of the princess Ayesha. 
How is it that [ have never noticed the resemblance un- 


when it is 
of Mahmoud- 
said to 


does 


and 


til now?” 

‘The looks with which you have favored your poor 
slave up to the present time have been very unobservant,’’ 
Leila replied in a tone of gentle raillery. 

‘‘The princess Ayesha herself, now, might send me 
her blackamoor in his yellow damask robe with the 
selam of love; I would refuse to fullow him.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean it?” said Leila, in a voice more melo- 
dious than that of Bulbul telling his tale of love to his 
dear *‘And yet it won't do to be too scornful 
toward that poor Ayesha, who is so like me.” 
that Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed 
was to press the young slave to his heart. Imagine his 
astonishment, beheld a gentle light 
emanating from Leila’s face, the magic ruby glittering 
upon her brow, and wings, shot with the hues of the 
peacock, sprouting from her lovely shoulders! Leila was 
a peri! 

‘Dear Mabmoud-Ben-Ahmed, I am not the princess 
Ayesha; neither am I Leila, the slave. My true name is 
Boudroulboudour. Lamaperi of the highest rank, as 
you may see by my ruby and my wings. As Iwas pass- 
ing through the airone night, over your terrace, I heard 
you express the wish that you might be loved by a peri. 
The daring aspiration pleased me; ignorant, vulgar mor- 
tals, abandoned to terrestrial pleasures, are not visited 
by such dreams of rare delights. I determined _to ‘make 
trial of vou, and I assumed the disguise of Ayesha and 
of Leilato see if you would recognize me and love me in 
my human garb. Your heart. was more clear-sighted 
than yourmind and your goodness was stronger than 
your vanity. The devotedness of the slave made you 
prefer her above the sultana; it was what I wished to 
see youdo. At one time I was seduced by the beauty of 
your verse and was on the point of betraying myself, 
but Iyfeared that you were but a poet enamored of your 
own imagination and your rhymes, and I left you with an 
affectation of haughty disdain. It was your wish to 
marry Leila, the slave: Boudroulboudour, the peri, 
takes it upon her to replace her. I will be Leila for all 
the world beside and peri for you alone, for I have your 
happiness at heart and the world would never forgive 
you the enjoyment of a felicity greater than its own. 
Fairy though I be. it would tax all my powers to pro- 
tect you against the envy and the wickedness of man- 
kind.” 

These conditions were rapturously accepted by 
Mahmoud-Ben-Ahmed, and the wedding-feast was cele- 
brated just asif he had really married little Leila. 


Such is substantially the story that I dictated to 
Scheherazade, with the assistance of Francesco. 

**How did the Sultan like your Arab story, and what 
has become of Scheherazade? ” 

‘I have never seen her since.” 

Friends of mine, returning from Bagdad, have told 
me that they saw a woman sitting on the steps of a 
mosque, whose craze it was to think that she was 
Dinarzarde of the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ and that 
she kept repeating these words over and over: 

“Sister, if you are not sleeping, tell us, I pray you, 
one of those pretty stories that you know so well.” 

She would wait a few moments, turning her head 
and listening intently, andas she received no answer 
would begin to weep, then weuld dry her eyes with a 
gold-embroidered handkerchief, all stained with spots of 
blood. 


rose. 


The only answer made 


though, when he 


OBSERVATIONS. 


HREE, THERE, OR WHEREABOUTS ? 


Now that Boston has learned at the feet of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott presumably all that he felt prepared to 


e ach concerning the evolution of Christianity, as inter- | 


preted by modern thought, it is time to pause and take 
our bearings. Just how far didthe clerical leader go io 
those epoch-marking discourses,and to whatextent do we 
follow him? 

‘‘We” must be understood to represent the evangeli- 
cal portion of the community, 
faith in much doctrine that Dr. Abbott summarily dis- 
eards. 

Every thinking man and woman has been all over this 
debatable ground, anxiously and conscientiously. It is 
about the first trip taken when reason gets strong 
enough to ply the oars. The overflowing audiences 
addressed by Dr. Abbott were therefore made up of 
individuals who had thought these religious and theo- 
logical matters out for themselves, according to their 
intellectual and spiritual light. Some had drifted thereby 
into the delectable land of Nowhere, set down as Agnos- 
ticism in their log books; some were floundering in mid- 
seas, while others had retraced their course to the rock 


that stood to them for eternal verity. Having thought 
their way out of Orthodoxy, thev presently with 


toil and tribulation thought their way back again. 

Intermingled with conservative believers and waver- 
ing half-believers, were not a few who had no share in 
the Christian faith. Having all their life fought shy of 
creeds, and in some instances still shyer of Christianity, 
| they would come under the churchly designation of the 
, carnal-minded, at enmity toward God, and not anxious 
for reconcilement. 

Dr. Abbott struck at once the key note of his faith in 
| declaring that religion was subject to the same law of 
| progressive change that governs the material universe, 
and that these chauges are produced by resident forces. 
Religion being the life of God in the soul of man, it 
must follow the law of life and expand into freer growth. 
Society and the individual must progress, in_accordance 
with the laws of spiritual evolution, toward a nobler and 
diviner future. 

A clearer insistence upon the eternal stability of 
truth, be truth what it may, would have imparted a con- 
vincing element to Dr. Abbott's views of progression. 
The listener became 
faring on through unknown space in pursuit of truth 
that was itself progressive, with the odds against com- 
ing out even in the race. The figures employed in illus- 
tration, while rhetorically clear, had the effect to turn the 
literal listener adrift. 
ever changing, because a living thing; the figure of 
fermenting wine, which symbolized religious truth, 
making ready for new bottles, or creeds, helped on the 
impression that the speaker regarded truth asin itself a 
shifting and variable quality—a thought to which the 
hearer might well take mental exception, since eternal 
truth must somewhere stand sure, however men may 
waver and take false paths inits quest. This we may 
assume is thejview entertained by Dr. Abbott, however 
misleading his metaphors may have been. 

The Bible, according to Dr, Abbott, is divine but not 
infallible; written by men who saw Godin his world 
and could make the world see God. The laws of God, 
he affirms, are writttn in the heart of man rather than in 
an infallible Bible. ‘The dogma of an infallible Word he 
believes to be of man’s invention rather than God's dic- 
tate, and he proceeded with something like Ingersollian 
gustoto give reasons for this belief. Fortified by his 
conviction that sham is more dangerous than skepticism 
he ruthlessly cut the moorings from an inspired author- 
ity, though recognizing a nameless something in the 
Scriptures that places the book of Job in a different 
realm, be it inspiration or what not, from the play of 
Hamlet,,and other efforts of human genius. 

The conscience was advanced to the responsible post of 
authority for man’s deeds, andthe side-questions of the 
influence of heredity and education were passed over. 
God rules men from within, as in the material world he 
manifests himself as the soul of material things. 
Creeds are man-made, and serve to divide rather than to 
unite men. The church should be one body in which 
Christ should live, its mission to establish practical 
brotherhood. Sorrow for sin, not the bearing of pun- 
ishment, was the redemptive plan. Christ’s atonement 
was vital in its spiritual suffering, not in its physical 
torture. Panishment is for reform, not justice, and its 
end is reformation always. 

One of the lions in the way of the Christian Evolu- 
tionist is the reconcilement of evolution with redemp- 
tion. The problems of sin and of salvation confront 
him. He has to do away withthe dogma of man’s fall, 
since the corner-stone of his creed is man’s progress 
froma lowertoa higher state. In tracing man’s ad- 
vance from pure animalism to his present status, not 
even Dr. Abbott’s eloquence and ingenuity could bridge 
the chasm where skould be the missing link. The point 
at which the developed animai is endowed with a spark 
of the divine nature and becomes a living soul is nowhere 


conscious at times of a sense of 





brought up to implicit | 


Religion was likened unto a seed, | 


| indicated, though sought anxiously and with fears. An 
/animal does not progress. Man progresses; but since 
when? At what point does it become possible for the 
life of God, which is the heart of religion, to enter the 
'soulof man? The answer is silence, or evasion. 

Sin, Dr. Abbott affirms, is the going back into the 
animal condition from which man has been lifted. When 
evolutionized, or converted—spell it as one may—to the 
right point, man does without thought what he ought to 

do. Or, in the words of another, he pleases to do right, 
/and then does as he pleases. 
The phenomenon of conversion is a difficult one to 
|explain under the evolution theory. Dr. Abbott suggests 
that the hour of conversion is the time when a man real- 
| izes his higher possibilities and forsakes the basement of 
his nature to dwell in its upper storeys. But conversion 
|is this and more. The inspiration of a divine life sud- 
| denly possessing the being, working a total revolution 
| in soul-life, as well as in living, is well described asa 
new birth, but inadequately as a mere act of the will. 

In arguing that sin is not a condition of redemption, 
| Dr. Abbott indulged in one of the curious word con- 
| bats with a mythical antagonist that have been a singular 

feature of his discourses. What mother is anxious that 
| her son may run a course of sin that he may thereby be 
}a candidate for salvation? And what father would en- 
courage in his boy the profligate course of the prodigal, 
that the sinner might thus become amenable to salva- 
tion? The telling blows dealt by Dr. Abbott at this, and 
other men of straw, curiously impressed the listener. 

Yet none can doubt Dr. Abbott’s sincerity in avowing 
that his purpose is not destructive, save as breaking the 
vase invites the ointment to go forth. He recognizesa 
great mission in showing evolutionists that they may 
also be Christians, and aims to state,the faith of the 
fathers in the language of the nineteenth century, still 
holding the belief that Christianity is not a finished and 
complete religion. 

Especial interest was felt in the closing lecture of the 
course, in which Dr. Abbott defined his views of Christ. 
A strong insistence was maintained throughout the se- 
ries upon loyalty to Christ, while Bible, church and 
creed received broadsides of rhetorical shot. The lect- 
urer seemed to have planted himself upon the platform 
of the poet who declares— 


If Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say, 

Then of all mankind I will cling to him, 
/nd to him I will cling alway. 

If Jesus Christ be a God, 
And the only God, I swear, 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and theair. 

The audience that assembled to listen to the closing 
lecture was therefore exceedingly solicitous to follow 
the leader’s thought to its logical conclusion. 
Dr. Abbott called attention to the fact that God utters 
himself more distinctly in some men than in others, and 
that he spoke to men _ preéminently in Christ 
who was the incarnate Word of God, 8 unique and in- 
comparable figure, the type of maghood, an ambassador 
from God to men. God entered human life in Christ, 
that thereby we might personally know and love Him. 
God reduced himself to finite proportions, yet wedo not 
know what relation Christ sustained to the Eternal. 
Personally, Dr. Abbott avowed his entire allegiance to 
Christ as his master, his pattern, his power, yet stated 
his conviction that Christ was not the culmination of 
Christianity. 

Dr. Abbott’s listeners would have been thankful could 
he, as a typical evolutionist, have explained why a 
greater than Christ has not been evolved during the 
twenty centuries that have intervened since he dwelt in 
the flesh, the culmination, up to that epoch, of the 
possibilities of divinity in man. But this problem awaits 
solution. 

Dr. Abbott proceeded to make the important point 
that Christ is man’s prototype. Heisthe Son of God; 
we are sons of God; he is made in the image of God: 
man is made in @od’s image; he took the form of a ser- 
vant; we are God’s servants, and so of the several titles 
of Christ, they fit his followers also who strive toward 
that ideal. The title of Redeemer was omitted from Dr. 
Abbott’s list, but many strikingly apt quotations were 
given in support of this theory. We may be filled with 
all the fullness of God. Christ was the first born among 
many brethren. Weare heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ, and the aim of mankind should be the ful- 
filment of the type manifested in Jesus Christ. 

Space forbids more than a passing allusion to Dr. 
Abbott’s rich store of historical information concerning 
| the evolation of religion, church and society through 
| successive stages of enlightment to the present unsettled 
state, but in this regard the Lowell lectures have been a 
liberal education. As an expression of the ‘advanced 
sentiment of the age, an attempt to formulate the belief 
of the so-called Christian evolutionists, the value of these 
discourses is even more manifest, and the fact that they 
were received by the community eagerly, or, at worst, 
passively, marks the wonderful advance in liberty of 
| individual belief. They moreover furnish a gauge by 
{means of which the thoughtful will be aided to discover, 
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each for himself, how far he has moved with the current | | to send it, I would pay two cents. 


of evolutionary thought. 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


FUNNY LITTLE FOLK. 
One’s sense of humor nowhere finds more constant, 


sure and quaint gratification than in familiar intercourse |5 


with little children. It is not alone that they say and do 
80 many droll and unexpected things, but their whole life, 


as it reveals itself to a sympathetic observer, is so richly | 


humorous in the full and deep sense of the word which | 
allies drollery to pathos and recognizes how the one is | 
always bordering upon and melting into the other. 

* * 

- 


Children hold up a mirror to adult life, in which adult 


life may see strange and amusing and sometimes rather | 


terrible things. Parents may watch the growth—as 
inevitable as that of oak from acorn, of apple-tree from 
apple-seed—of the hereditary qualities which, by the 
irony of nature, always take on exaggeration with trans- 
mission. Every child of larger growth has watched in 
these children of smaller growth the duplicate in minia- 
ture of well-nigh every passion, every aspiration, every 
mystery of being that his more advanced life—which is 
still child-life, and mature and adult by comparison ously 
—knows. Isthe child angry, standing in unlovely sul- 
lenness because a playmate has spelled a word toe hard 
for him to spell, and bas ‘gone to the head?’ Well, and 
in what different attitude, scarcely less frankly shown, 
do we stand toward the fellow-worker who has carried 
through the shrewd business ‘deal’ whose possibilities 
escaped us, or painted the picture which got the honor- 
able mention atthe Salon that rejected ours? Are we 
much nearer the sincere rejo'cing that good work has 
been done and recoguized though we have no part in it 
all—which Is the truly adult attitude of the 
worker—than is the sulking schoulboy? 


truly adult 
°° 

Do we smile over the frantic grief of the child who 
has broken his toy, unable to feel one throb of sympathy 
with the woe that we know a new hour, a new toy, will 
heal? Then bow can we expect sympathy from our big 
brothers and sisters up in the High Countries, who know 
so well that the heartbroken lover of to-day will kiss a} 
new sweetheart to-morrow, that the friend bowed in | 
weeping over his friend’s coffla will find a new friend | 


to-morrow or to-morrow year—what difference does it} 


make to those who have oulgrown our petty measures of 
time?—who will be all as satisfying and all as dear? 
9,9 
To-morrow or to-morrow year—what docs it matter, 
when we try to look largely, and with clear eyes? Child- 
ish in all things, we are in nothing more childish than in 


thinking faithfulness not an absolute thing but a relative | 


one. What vital essential difference in dignity, in reality, 
in adult-ness is there, between the grief for a toy, con- 
soled in an hour, and the grief for wife or friend or 
brother, consoled in a score of months or a score of 


years? The fact that we can forget grief so that the, 
loss that we mourned is no longera factor in our lives, 


is a childish trait, whether it takes the mourners an hour 
or a twelvemonth to do the forgetting. Both griefs have 
the same dignity, I fancy, in the eyes of the watchers up 
aloft. Both were poignant; 
limit of its capacity; and what more do we? 


* © 
+ 


Do we smile at the fear of the dark which makes the 


most sensitive and imaginative child the most cowardly | 
How much braver are we, when the thought creeps | 


one? 
chillingly toward us, as the shadows grow long upon the 
hills, of that dark which, or soon or late, every soul 
must enter alone! ‘Che children shame us here, with 
their example. When the father they trust speaks out of 
the dark, and says, ‘Come. Nothing will hurt you. [am | 
here!” they go, smiling and unafraid. 
a8 

In all things, those who study children most closely 
best realize that the difference between children and their 
elders is a difference not of kind, but only of degree. 
Weare all children. Let us hope we are all growing 
toward the full stature and measure of men. 


Here are some stories of ieee) little folks, which have | 
lately come drifting in to me on friendly tides. 


Hester had had her first lesson in physiology. ‘‘Mam- 
ma, is it really true we are made of blood and bones?” 
said she. ‘‘Generally speaking, yes my dear,” said her 
mamma. ‘Then, mamma,”—said Hester—‘‘when God 
wants to make a baby, all He has to do is to crack up an 
angel—isn’t it? 

*,° 

She was a dreadful little girl, with a strain of German 
frugality in her somewhat torpid blood. ‘Won't you 
write to me this summer?” said a playmate. “I would 
like to”"—said five-year-old Katrina, meditatively. “But 


for the child suffered to the | 


And two cents—well, 
it is much!” 
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Seraphita’s mamma, who is a Society Leader, was 
horrified to find Seraphita, like any common, jolly, every- 
day little girl, had formed the naughty habit of tying her 
sled to the tail-board of passing wagons, and stealing 
gratuitous rides. ‘‘Mamma”—solemnly asseverated 
Seraphita, when severely remonstrated with—*Mamma, 
I only hitch <n to the most high-toned grocery wagons!” 


‘We were caught ina oun, out on the lake, last | 
| summer”—said Karen’s mother—‘‘and at one time it 
looked a toss-up whether we should ever see land again. | 
| Karen was very brave and very quiet, only holding my | 

hand rather tightly, with her eyes very large and dark. 

‘‘Mamma,” she whispered, in a lull of the wind, ‘‘do you 

know what I'll do, if ever I live to land?”—Taking for 

granted that she, like myself, was doing a little whole- 

some repentance, I said ‘‘Tell.me what, darling !"-‘* Well,” 

—said she—‘'I'll spend every cent I’ve laid up in my bank !” 
°° 

‘*A-men !"—said 
startingly 


Cassandra, verry suddenly and 
, when this tale was told. ‘I’ve always said | 
that my dying confession would be how sorry I was that 
I hadn’t had a better time while I was about it!” 


Which confirms my notion that in the eyes of the 
dwel'ers in the High Countries we are all pretty much of | 
a muchness—the children and the grown-ups; all, alike, 
Funny Little Folks! 





Doaotny LumNDT. 
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TO THE MOURNERS. 


as Poet Laureate, to the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale. 


Tennyson's Tribute, 


The bridal garland falls upon the bier. 
The shadow of a crown that o’er him hung 

Has vanished in the shadow cast by death; 

So princely, tender, truthful, reverent, pure. 

Mourn! That a world-wide empire mourns with you. 
That all the thrones are clouded by your loss, 

Were slender solace. Yet be comforted; 

For if this earth be ruled by perfect love, 

Then, after his brief range of blameless days, 

| The toll of funeral in an angel ear | 
| Sounds happier than the merriest marriage-bell. 
| The face of death is toward the sun of life; 

His shadow darkens earth; 
Is Onward. 





his truer name 
No discordance in the roll 
And march of that eterna) harmony 
| Whereto the worlds beat time, tho’ faintly heard 


Until the great Hereafter; mourn in hope. 
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DAVID GRIEVE. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By 


‘ Mrs. 
New York and London: 


MacMillan & Co. 
The history of David Grieve is an account of the life | 
|of aman from boyhood to maturity. David is first in- 
| troduced to us asa child living with his uncle, a poor 
farmer inthe north of England. The scene is after- 
wards changed to Manchester, where it remains, except 
curing an expedition to Paris, till the end. 

The book is devoted to character study ; especially to an 
| examination of David's moral development. On the whole, 
|Mrs. Ward has succeeded pretty well in drawing her 
principal figure. His behavior while in Paris, however, 
is unnatural and inconsistent with his character as a 
'whole. That he should fall completely in love witha 
fascinating but heartless French girl in one day is just | 
imaginable, though such a sudden passion is not char- 
acteristic of a persun of David's disposition. But to 
forsake his sister; to leave her to go her own way, | 
| which he more than suspected would be a bad one, while | 
ihe gave himself up entirely to the pleasure of his pseu- 
do-honey-moon with Elise: this is utterly anlike what a | 
man of his solidity would have done. Of course, every- 
,one knows that wise and strong men often do one fool- 
jish thing. If they do, it is because they have a weakness | 
somewhere. David had plenty of faults, but he was not 
wanting in love for Louie. He was devoted to his sis- | 
ter; and it is not well done to have him forsake her. 

The first part of the book is by all odds the most 

“natural. The North of England dialect is well rendered 

and the characters are simple, homely souls like what. 
one sees anywhere in the country. The descriptions of 
scenery, too, though a little hard to follow, are full of 
spirit, and show that the author really loves nature and 
out-of-door life. David's uncle and aunt, though a trifle 
overdrawn, get a strong hold on the imagination, and 
one can easily picture to one’s self just how the old 
creatures looked. 

Mrs. Ward makes a great mistake in creating so 
many thoroughly bad characters. Hannah Grieve js not only 
a hard woman; she is utterly heartless,and never shows a 
single human feeling till the end of the book, when you 


Humphrey Ward. 
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for punctuation where almost any one else 
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jlent: 


| reading. 
| most of us 
| rant. 
| Barbizon are frequent enough in French 

English and American books we do not 
| such subjects, andthere is no adequate reason why we 


| lief, as well as through his external fortunes. 
|that Mrs. Ward shows her greatest power; just as the 
| religious thought in 


| tions will not interest people 


, | the next one. 
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are surprised ‘and bewildered to see ber evincing affec- 
| tion for a little child. Louie, David’s sister, is more 
| like a devil than a woman on some occasions, and is 
jalways exceptionally disagreeable. Mr. Purcell shows 
| few if any redeeming qualities. Not to speak of Lucy 
Purcell, Uncle Reuben and Elise Delaunay, who are cer- 
|tainly no better than they should be, here are three 
characters who are utterly bad, out of perhaps the dozen 
in whom we are most interested. Now we do not find 
|this phenomenon in real life. Very few people, not one 
in twenty, are so bad as any one of these; yet here are 
j all three doing evil all through the book without a good 
| action to relieve the blackness of their characters. Such 
|a wholesale introduction of wicked people is unnatural 
j and unpleasant. 
Mrs. Ward has a great power of sketching character 

| She has made every personage in her book a distinct be- 
| ing, and very Gifferent from the characters ‘n Robert 
Elsmere; though Dora’s high-church tendencies remind 
one naturally enough of Catherine in the older book. 
And besides drawing acharacter, Mrs. Ward succeeds 
|in making her characters grow. Her best creations are 
| never stationary : David, Dora, Elise Delaunay, all change 
as we look upon them, as the colored glass changes in a 
| kaleidoscope. This power of not only showing 4 char- 
‘acter, but showing its advance, is rare, and deserves 
Only Louje preserves the same evil spirit 
| within her throughout the book. We 


hoped that she 


| might change into something a shade more agreeable; 


but no, she is her most unpleasant self to the end. 
Mrs. Ward's Englishis not particularly good, though 
‘it has few real errors. The dash, 


which she often uses 


would use a 


|colon, semi-colon, or comma, gives her style a jerkiness 
| which is not agreeable. 


She is at her best 
which are cleverly done, and interspersed with 
happy descript ons of how the speakers looked, as they 


in conversa- 


Her dialect conversations are excel- 
she gets the spirit of the country people admir- 
ably. 

Much of the Parisian part of the story is unpleasant 
It deals with manners and custom with which 
English-speaking people are happily 
Such escapades as that of David and Elise to 
In our 
usually handle 


igno- 
novels. 
should begin. 


‘The History of David Grieve’ 
book: 


is partially a religious 
it fotlows David through the changes of his be- 


Here it is 


‘Robert Elsmere’ is what gave it its 
But David Grieve'’s thoughts and aspira- 
as Robert Elsmere's did. 
There is throughout a sense that, though you have never 
read just this before, you have read in other books 
something very like it. It maintains the interest through- 
out better than ‘Robert Elsmere;’ it is more natural; 
and its characters are, perhaps, more real. But it docs 
not appeal, as ‘Robert E!smere’ did, to everyone who has 
thought over his religious belief, and doubted and be- 
lieved, and doubted again. It will not be read by every- 
body, as ‘Robert Elsmere’ was. 


great interest. 





NEW FRAGMENTS. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, F 
Appleton and Coiunpany. 1892. 


R. 8S. New York: D. 


‘New Fragments’ is the name given to Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s latest volume of essays. The titles of the 
ments’ are as follows: The Sabbath; 
lehre; Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves; Count 
Rumford: Louis Pasteur, His Life and Labours; The 
Rainbow and ,its Congeners; Address Delivered at the 
Birkbeck Seatinntinn on Oct. 22, 1884; Thomas Young; 
Life in the Alps; About Common Water; Personal 
Recollections of Thomas Carlyle; On Unveiling the 
Statue of Thomas Carlyle; On the Origin, Propagation, 
and Prevention of Phthisis; Old Alpine Jottings; A 
Morning on Alp Lusgen. 

A book need not necessarily be limited to one theme. 


‘frag- 
Goethe’s Farben- 


| A volume of essays is expected to deal with a variety of 


subjects; in fact, the author may wander where he 
pleases and entice the reader after him if he can. But 
this is all the author can expect. He cannot suppose his 


| reader to change his identity and become now wise, now 


simple. Nor can he expect the father of a family to 
read one essay and then depart, leaving his son to read 
A book is presumably written to be read 
through by each of its readers. Now Prof. Tyndall, 
besides treating of a variety uf subjects, evidently has 
written some of his essays for one sort of people, and 
some for another; yet here they are all bound upin the 
same volume. Theessay on Louis Pasteur and that on 
Phthisis are evidently intended for cultivated, if not for 
scientific minds; the little talks about the Alps and on 
Common Water were written for boys and girls, and are 
not suited for more mature intelligences. Few natures 


could be found able to understand the explanations of 
and yet capable of 
glaciers, stalac- 


elaborate chemical experiments, 
appreciating the minute description of 
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tites, and other phenomena with which they must 
necessarily be already acquainted. 

Sometimes. in an autobiography for instance, an 
author uses bis book as a means for exhibiting himself to 
the public. Much more frequently he conceals himself, 
as is were, behind the pages, and will not let you see 
You wonder how this per- 


——— 


| 


what manner of man he is. 
son looked who traced the megic letters, the copy of 
which you are perusing. Was he tall or short? Was he 
fair or dark? Such physical properties you can seldom 
find out from his books. But his mental acquirements 
and his moral nature will appear, even if he try to keep 
them back. Youcan often tell whether he 
cowardly, generally whether he be modest or conceited, 
Prof. Tyn- 


be brave or 


and always whether he be wise or foolish. 


da’l does not tell his characteristics; but they are 
evident, even to a reader who has never heard of him 
before. His writings show him to be an able man, 


versatile yet thorough; a lover of science, and nature as 
well; truthful, but kind; and of the 
opinions of others. 

the 
who do 


very considerate 
Sabbath ‘is full of interest for all, 
even for those not with Prof. Tyndall's 
views. As the author takes the 
ground that the Puritan Sabbath was too strictly kept; 
and that people ought to be able to take a day of rest on 


The essay on 
agree 
would 


one expect, 


Sunday without being cut off from harmless amuse- 
wnents. There are many who disagree with his conclu- 
sions, but few who could satisfactorily combat his 


One of his 
the leaders 


strongest points is a statement 
with regard to of the reformation. He 
quotes them all: Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Tyndale, 
Cranmer, and Jobn Knox; showing that they were very 
liberal in their ideas about Sunday : 

{ am glad to find my grand old namesake on the side of free 
dom in this matter. ‘‘As for the Sabbath,” saysthe martyr Tyn- 
dale, ‘‘we are lords over it,and may yet change itinto Monday, 
or into any other day, as we see need; or may make every tenth 
day holy, only if we see cause why. Neither need we any holy 
day atallif the people might be taught without it.” 

“In this way Prof. Tyndall that the strict 
observance of the Sabbath Day has come in since the 
Reformation. 

Two things are prominent in this essay: the author’s 
horough knowledge of his subject and his considerate- 
toward the of He knows his 
Bible intimately, quotes from it happily several 


arguments. 


shows 


‘ 
is 


ness feclings others. 


and 


times, maintaining a due but not indiscriminate rever- 
ence for the book. His acquaintance with the early 


His scientific 
As to his 
considerateness, he seems to be always on his guard lest 


history of the Christian Church jis evident. 
knowledge, too, stands him in good stead. 
he say anything shocking to his hearers. The essay was 
first delivered as alecture in Scotland; and in the home 
of the strict Sabbatarians he evidently is afraid of being 


considered irreverent. Once, indeed, he does go so far 


as to ask whether the strict observance of the Sabbath 
has made Scotland any better than’ those countries 


is awaited 


Sunday 
respectful gloom. 


whose with pleasure instead of 
But he seldom goes so far as this. 
His object is not to shock, but to convince: 

My Sabbatarian friends, you have no ground to stand upon 
I say friends, for I would far rather have you as friends than as 
enemies—far rather see yon converted than annihilated. 

Another striking essay isthat ‘On the Origin, Propa- 
gation and Prevention of Phthisis.’ It is based on a 
memoir upon the subject written by Dr. George Cordaet, 
a fellow-worker of the celebrated Dr. Koch.  Whi'e the 
essay gives one a terrible feeling that phthisis bacilli 
may be unwittingly inhaled at almost any moment, itis 
comforting to reflect that if only proper precautions 
were observed with phthisis patients, tnere would 
almost no danger of the disease being communicated to 
others. The necessary precautions are carefully 
described. One of the striking statements is that of the 
terrible mortality of nurses in German hospitals from 
many causes, but especially from phthisis. A healthy 
girl of 17, devoting herself to hospital nursing, dies on 
the average 21 1-2 years sooner than a girl of the same 
age moving among the general population. A hospital 
nurse of the age of 25 has the same expectation of life as 
a person of the age of 58 in the general community. 

The order of words in Prof. Tyndall’s sentences is 
occasionally peculiar. His style is not elegant, but 
always clear. Whatever his subject—and we have 
already spoken of his versatility—he is always at home 
with it and seldom fails to hold the attention of the 
reader, who follows over many paths untrodden before. 
One feels on laying down the book as if one had found 
a new friend. 


be 


ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. 

ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. Notes and Impressions of a 
Five Years’ Scj.urninthe Argentine Republic, 1835—90 by 
Thomas A. Turner. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 
After we had read Mr. Turner’s book, our mind was 

made up on at least one point: we should never volun- 

tarily live more than a short time in Argentina. 

There are few things which the author finds to praise 
after a stay of five yearsin the country, and even with 
regard to these his praise is usually so qualified that it 
amounts to very little. With the country itself, indeed; 


its fertile fields, its rich mines, and all its manifold re- 


but man is so extremely vile that there is no bearing with 


| but their beauty isof a more physical than intellectual 
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him. The Argentine’s manner, his standard of truth, his 
behavior to women; ip short, all his qualities are of the 
west. When we turn to the women, we are not 
agreeably surprised. The girls are extremely pretty; 


order, and they ‘‘have yoices in which there is neither 
Sweetness nor music, harsh, dissonent, and shrill.” The 
matrons, while they lose their youthful beauty, acquire | 
no redeeming qualities with advancing age. As to the 
boys, their bad habits begin remarkably early : 


Again and again have we seen in the conftieras boys of eight 
or ten, whose feet as they sat on the chairs swunga long way off 
the floor,drinking spirits, smoking cigarettes, chaffing their elders, 
discussing the points of the fayorite and his chances in the forth. | 
coming races, retailing the gossip of the betting shops, command. | 
ing the waiters, and generally conducting themselves with all the 
a vowr viere of their seniors in years if not in worldly wisdom. 


With such a set of inhabitants, one wonders why 
Argentina should be visited by strangers; yet so glowing 
are the accounts of its resources, that actually more than 
half of the population of Buenos Ayres, the capital city, 
is composed of foreigners. 

So much for the people of Argentina. 
to their occupations. 
in the 


We next turn 
The two great matters of interest 
speculation and politics. As one 
would expect in a country peopled by such apologies for 
men as Mr. Turner politics and 
finance are rotten to the The government since 
the revoiution is half the laughing stock and half the 
terror of the people. 


republic are 
describes, Argentine 
core. 


An inflated system of paper cur- 
rency has brought the finances of the country to a dread- 
ful state of confusion. 

We cannot but think that, though Mr. Turner evident- 
ly tries to be fair-minded, he has more of a talent for 
While he has 
certainly had an opportunity of knowing the Argentine 
character, yee he may not give the natives the credit they 
deserve. The Engtishman is not apt to do any more than 
justice to the foreigner whom he visits, especially when 


seeing evils than for seeing excellences. 


that foreigner certainly does 
inferior race. 


belong to an obviously 
The Spanish American is not the sort of 


It was a very cold day—luckily for the conversation required of 
me—and ninety-three varieties of ‘How cold you must have fourd 
your drive!” did Linvent. On these occasions D. comes in when 


all is over and askes ‘what news we have heard,” and we always 
have to say that we have heard nothing. 


This life, one is glad to say, was varied by excursions 
through the provinces, and by two or three considerable 
tours in ‘the States,” These last, perhaps, will most 


| interest the American reader, on the well-known principle 


that we most enjoy reading about that with which we are 
already familiar. Wnderthisrule, the most interesting 
passages of all must be those which describe her visits to 
Boston. The first was made in October of 1874, two 


| years after her first arrival in Canada, and describes at 


some length her impression of the city: 


The streets are narrower than those of New York, but appear 
to be very busy and full of people and vehicles. ‘There are some 
handsome buildings, and the ‘residences’ seem very nice. There 
are pretty public gardens, and a common, on which a great many 
good houses look out. We visited Bunker Hill and Harvard 
College. The Memorial Hall, built to the memory of the former 
students who were killed in the War, is where the young men 
dine, and is very handsome. We saw one student's private room, 
plain and comfortable. Then we visited Mr. Longfellow, and 
found him in a nice old-fashioned house, where Washington was 
living when he took command of the American Army. The poet's 
study is a plainly-furnished room, with a large orange-tree stand. 
ing in one window. He js a most charming and lovable old man; 
he gave me one of his poems as asouvenir of my visit and he 
invited D. to dine atthe Club dinner to-morrow, so we remain 
for that. 

In the evening we went to the Boston Theatre—a fine one, 
with spacious entrance hall. The theatre itself, very large and 
beautifully decorated, finer than any we saw in New York. The 
plece was “Belle Lamar,’’ a story of the war, and was very in- 
teresting and well put upon the stage. Here they have a farce 
both before and after, while in New York there is only one plece 
given in each theatre. 

Saturday, 3ist.—1 took a walk inthe town, and in the evening 
D andI went to the Museum Theatre, It is not so fine as the 
Boston, but it is uncommon in one way: You pass through a 
museum to it, statues, pictures, stuffed animals, etc. The play 
was “Arkwright’s Wife” by Tom Taylor—very good indeed. ‘the 
heroine was pretty and graceful, and all the parts were well 
filled. 

Sunday, November 1. We tried two churches before we could 
get a seat, and the third we attempted to enter turned out to be a 





person that the world is proud of: we must insist, how- 
ever, that he is not quite such a depraved character as 
that which Mr. Turner describes. 

Most people know nothing about it. In reading of an 
unknown country, one is always pleased at a meeting 
unlike things that one 
This book is full of interesting 
stories illustrating the character aad of facts so startling 


accounts of strange phenomena 
has seen and known. 


that they are hard to believe, though Mr. Turner's evi- 


dent truthfulness compels one to sccept them. For 


instance: 

In pointof physique the Argentine common soldier is inferior 
even to the average vigulante. His general height is considerably 
under five fect, a very large number being under four feet;—in 
fact itisan army of pigmies, composed of Patagonian Indians, 
half-tamed Guaranis, and other subjugated chinos, with a liberal 
admixture of crimnals from the State prisons. 
Surely we were told at school that the Patagonians 
were giants. To have a whole race of men shortened by 
a couple of feet is indeed a shock. 

In spite of his pessimistic tone, the author knows his 
subject thoroughly, and has given us what we all needed, 
a good deal of pleasant information about the Argentine 
Confederation. 





LADY DUFFERIN’S JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL, 1872-78 
New York: Lb. 


My CANADIAN 


ferin and Ava. 


By the Marchioness of Duf- 
Appleton & Co. 


In the long run, what class of books is more interest- 
ing, not to say more permanently usefal, thanthe publish- 


of their lives? ‘This is the feeling with which one lays 
down Lady Dufterin’s account of the six’ yeara of her 
Canadian life. 

From the nature of the case, it is less varied than the 
Indian journal, which followed it in order of time but 
preceded it in publication. Canadian life cannot present 
such contrasts as the life of India. But Lady Dufferin’s 
high spirits, her hearty enjoyment of life, which made 
her so beloved in Canada and which are still remembered 
there, make it impo-sible that any book of hers should be 
dull. Pageafter page details her conscientious visiting 
of schools and public institutions, but every such duty 
has for her its pathetic or its amusing side. A single 
day’s entry will show what was the drudgery of official 
life, and at the same time what was the spirit with which 
she entered into it: 

Thursday, Dec. 3. [1872] Yesterday I went for my first drive in 
a sleigh. I think { shall like it better when there is a little more 
snow: itisrather rough at present. 

I will tell you how we pass an ordinary day. 
nine, then separate to our various offices and plices of business. 
Fred {Lady Dufferin’s brother] goes to the stabics, and afterwards 
helps write invitations, though Mr. Coulson manages the society 
at present. Ateleven they all go into town, We lunch at one, 
—the children and I generally alone, the gentlemen returning when 
they like. After lunch we go out; in this weather it is a duty, but 
later, I think, we shall have great fun out of doors. On our re- 
turn we have tea, and books, and children; dinner at 7:30. The 
Fletchers come often, and we have either one or two large dinners 
every week. 

Monday, 9th. One of my exhausting ‘at home’ days. 
labors began at 1:30, for I had the managers of a concert I am 





sources ; he has little fault to find. 


“Only man is vile;” 





getting up to lunch, and went on till six—a steady flow of visitors. 





ed journals or letters of people who have made the most 


We breakfast at 


My | 


Universalist church. Itis one of the Olid English chapels, and 
| the service was our Liturgy very slightly altered, and a sermon 
|} upon All Saints’ Day. This service is intended to sult everybody, 
| whatever their opinions may be; andin many places in Canada 
where they can not support a number of different sects, they have 
| these Universalist churches. 

Four years later, just before their final departure from 
Canada, Lord and Lady Dufferia came again to Boston, 
that Harvard College might confer a degree upon the 
Governor General. On this occasion they were the 
lguests of Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop at Brookline, and 
naturally had much attention from the people of Boston 
}and the suburbs. Agaln Lady Dufferin is charmed with 
| everything —with only a very little murmur at the Ameri- 
! can habit of ‘resting’ through the afternoon; and her last 


note on this visit is: 
| Nothing can exceed the hospi(ailty of Americans; they seem as 
/if they never could do enough for the comfort and entertainment 
lof those who visit them in thvir own homes; and D.and I have 
now had many opportunitles of appreciating their kindness to 
| Stiangers. 


THE LATIST NEW LOOKS, 


INDIAN IDYLS. By An Idle Exile. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. Price, 50 cents. 

TESS OF THE D URBERVILLES. By Thomas Hardy. New York: 
Marper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


LETTERS OF CouNT HELMUTH VON MOLTKK. Translated B 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer. New York: llarper 
Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. i. Ularke & Co. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By Ul. E, Traill,D.C.L. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. Bb. Clarke & Co. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By William Black. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited By Prof. J. 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
& Upham. 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. By Bates Torrey. 
ler & Wells Co. Price, $1.00. 


DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


Delivered By 
Reay Greene. New 
Boston: For Sale by Damrell 


New York: Fow. 


By Carrica Le Favre. New 





Colds and Coughs 


croup, 

sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 
A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum; price $60,000. 
A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advauce in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES: 


DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





MUSIC, 


THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Harvard Musical Association celebratod its fifty- 
fourth anniversary by a good attendance at its annual 
meeting at Young’s Hotel on Friday, Jan. 29, Mr. Filten, 
the director of The New England Conservatory of Music, 
and Mr. Roth, the violinist, being guests of the society. 

After an excellent dinner, served at half-past six 
o’clock, the chairman, 8. W. Langmald, of the class of 
1859, who presided In the absence of the president, J. 8. 
Dwight, (1833) and of the vice-president, S. L. Thorn- 
dike, (1852) made the opening address, congratulating 
the society on its flourishing condition, and its constant 
influx of younger members, while he took appropriate 
notice of the decease of some of the older ones during 
the past year. Among these were George Peabody, of 
Salem, (1823,) the oldest member in years, not in length 
of membership, though that had,lasted since 1839, and 
honorary members, James Russell Lowell (1838,) and 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, (Washington, 1832). 

Speeches were also made by C. Fiilten, B. J. Lang, 
G. W. Chadwick, J. Reed, and G. O. G. Coale, the presi- 
dent of The Cecilia, the last making an earnest appeal in 
behalf of the project for a building for the use of the 
society. 

The musical portion of the entertainment consisted of 
a sonata by Rust, for violin and piano, by Messrs. Roth 
and Lang, followed by songs by Eliot Hubbard. Mr. 
Fiilten then played several pieces for the plano, after 
which Mr. Hubbard sang again, and the evening was 
finished,at a quarter past eleven, with a sonata by Grieg 
for violin and piano, by Messrs. Roth and Lang. 

The association is ing prosperous condition, having 
added a dozen members already this season, and having 
nine candidates for election at its coming meeting on the 
12th instant. The fortnightly social meetings, which 
have been held at the Society’s rooms in Park Square for 
several seasons, have proved a great success, furnishing 
to members and their friends good music and a simple 
supper in an informal but extremely pleasant way. 

H. G. D. 





There is no one left to complain of a lack of variety 
in the programmes of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
as the season advances. The old-fashioned, luscious 
melody of Spohr was heard last week in a programme 
which ranged forward to the very modern Slavonic 
dances of Dvorak and a so-called ‘Pastoral Prelude’ by 
Mr. Chadwick. Mr. T. Adamowski was the soloist, 
giving a fine performance of Bruch’s concerts in G- 
minor. At the concert this evening the programme is: 
Symphonic Variations, Dvorak; Prelude and Fugue, 
Floersheim (first time) ; ‘Harold in Italy,’ Berlioz. 

Among the minor concerts of the week, the produc- 
tion of Handel’s ‘L’Allegro’ at the second of Mr. William 
Heinrich’s chamber concerts was perhaps the most nota- 
“ble. Mr. Howard Ticknor read the supplementary 
parts of the poem, and the soloists were Miss Franklin, 
Miss Rollwagen, Mr. Lamson and Mr. Heinrich. Schu- 
bert’s ‘Winter-journey’ will be sung by Miss Rollwagen 
and Mr. Heinrich at the third recital Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 9. 

Song recitals were given, also, in Steinert Hall by Mr. 
Ellot Hubbard, assisted by Mr. T. Adamowski and Mr. 
Clayton Johns; and by Miss Marion Hardon, assisted 
by Mr. Frank S. Rogers. 





The event of the season in choral music is the pro- 
duction, in Music Hall, tomorrow evening, of Mrs. 
Beach’s Mass by the Handel and Haydn Society. The 
soloists on this occasion are Mrs. Mrs. Jennie Patrick 
Walker, soprano, Mrs. Carl Alves, alto, Mr. Italo Cam- 
panini, tenor, Mr. Emil Fischer, bass, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, pianist. Beethoven's Choral Fantasia will be 
given following the Mass, Mrs. Besch playing the piano 
part. 

The wonderful and fascinating interpreter of Chopin, 
Viadimir de Pachmann, revisits Boston the coming week, 
giving three recitals in Chickeriog Hal. the afternoons 
of Thursday, Feb. 11, Saturday, Feb. 18, and Thursday, 
Feb. 18. The programmes are wholly new aa 1, although 





largely representative of Chopin, draw upon Beethoven, 
Schamann, Weber, Henselt, Raff and Liszt. The pro- 
grammes of this series of recitals are indeed delightfully 
varied. That for the first eoncert contains Beethoven’s 
‘Moonlight’ sonata and his ‘Thirty-two Variations’ ; 
also Liszt’s fantasia ‘Apres une lecture de Dante.’ The 
second includes Schumann’s ‘Carnaval’ music and several 
of Liszt’s most fantastic compositions. The third bas 


Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symfoniques,’ and examples of | 


Raff Henselt and Von Weber. Of course, there is Cho- 
pin in abundance. The printed programmes are a pleas- 
ant novelty, being prepared after the manner of a the- 
matic catalogue, with the opening bars of each number 
given. 

Mrs. Helen Hopekirk also gives two recitals in the 
Meionaon Tuesday and Friday afternoons, with varied 
|and interesting programmes, of especial interest to 


students. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
| 


The leading event of the dramatic week has been 
Miss Julia Marlowe’s return to Boston aud to the Hollis 
Street Theatre. She has appeared in three Shakesperean 
roles, but one of which was new tc Boston: her Bea- 
trice, in ‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ In essaying this 
impersonation, Miss Marlowe has been much handicapped 
by the hoarseness and the prostration of all the vital 
energies which attend upon that most unwelcome of 
visitors, la grippe; a handicap which pressed with es- 
pecial severity, in a character whose key-note is its vital- 
ity, its keen, restless vitality, its eager courage and joy 
of life. No final criticism can therefore justly be passed 
on Miss Marlowe's Beatrice, from the present seeing of 
it; but we may safely guess that it will hardly rank—at 
least for many years,— with her tender and exquisite 
Violet, or her spirit-light and sweet (/alatea. Long and 
disciplined artistic experience, and an ardeht, mercurial 
temperament, quick, spontaneous, brilliant, rich in in- 
stant, compelling emotion; these things are absolute 
requirements to the delineator of the most ‘occupying’ 
and wholesomely fascinating woman in all the splendid 
Shakesperean gallery; and these things Miss Marlowe 
must buy with hurrying years and arduous effort, before 
her Beatrice can bring us the satisfying and lasting de- 
ight we know in her Viola, her girl Juliet, her Galatea 
or her Parthenia. For the rest she is as ever lovely to 
look at, charming, refined, innocently merry. Her sup- 
porting company did no conspicuously commendable 
work, though Mr. Hanford’s Don Pedro hada certain 
vigor and dash—sadly lacking princely distinction, how- 
ever —and Mr. Stuart’s Claudio hada boyish freshness 
and pleasant sincerity. Mr. Taber's Benedick was intel- 
ligently conceived, but almost drolly crude, slight and 
inadequate. The play was prettily set, the quaint group 
of cathedral boys, in scarlet cap and cope, adding grace 
and illusion to the wedding scene. The performance of 
‘As You Like It’ and ‘Twelfth Night’ were interesting 
and delightfui well-nigh throughout. 

At the Globe Theatre, ‘The Tar and Tartar’ has jingled 
and sparkled its way into high popularity. It comes 
under no known classification; a rough. attempt to con- 
struct a descriptive word for it would result in some- 
thing like farce-operetia. It is formless, tuneful and 
funny; fills the eye, tickles the ear, sets thought and 
reasoning out of the question; so its immediate popular- 
ity is easily accounted for. It is given a fine setting and 
an excellent performance. Mr. Digby Bell and Mrs. 
Manola-Mason were capital as, respectiyely, the Zar and 

fatima. 

At the Grand Opera House, Mr. Robert Downing and 
Miss Eugenie Blair have pleased very large audiences by 
their earnest and effective work, ina series of standard 
plays, including ‘Spartacus’ and ‘Ingomar.’ Mr. Down- 
ing isan actor of marked natural gifts, and is, with 
honest painstaking, winning an enviable place among 
American players. 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Robin Hood,’ so merrily and 
brilliantly given by the Bostonians, closes to-night its 
immensely and deservedly successful engagement. At 
the Boston Museum, ‘The Shaugraun,’ its first uneven- 
nesses of performance all happily worn away, is con- 
tinuing its run, in the sunshine of universal] and hearty 
public favor. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Lost Para- 
dise’ seems developing a Tennyson’s-Brook-like proclivity 
to ‘‘go on forever.” At the Park Theatre, all New Eng- 
land seems journeying to see ‘The County Fair,’ vow 
allegiance to Aunt Abby, make friends with Otis, and- 
chivalrously espouse the cause of Zaggs and Tim. At 
the Boston Theatre, ‘Shiloh’ has its last performance to- 
night. Atthe Howard Athenwum, ‘The Ivy Leaf’ has 
fluttered in tempests of applause. 





Photographs for the Geographical Labora- 
tory, 

Professor William M. Davis, of the Geographical 
Laboratory, Department of Geology, in Harvard Univer- 
sity, addresses professional and amateur photographers 
in all parts of the country in the hope of securing views 
of their respective districts, ‘It is desired,” writes 
Prof. Davis, ‘‘to add iargely to the collection of photo- 





graphs already in our possession, for the purpose of 








illustrating the Phy sical Geography and Geology of the 
United States. Views of our more remarkable mountain 
scenery are not difficult to obtain, but the commonplace 
landscape, characteristic of most of our states, is seldom 
photographed, and the few views of this kind found in 
the stock of dealers in the larger cities are altogether 
insufficient for our purpose.” 

It is not asked that views be furnished gratiuitously, 
but payment will be made promptly for such as are 
found acceptable. ‘‘Gifts of prints,” says Prof. Davis, 
however, ‘“‘from those who are generously disposed 
toward the collection will be gladly received.” 

A circular letter has been prepared giving informa- 
tionas to size, manner of preparation, etc., which will 
be sent to anyone making application. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCLETIES. 


At the meeting of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
held at the Institute of Technology, Wednesday aftcr- 
noon, Mr. Rosewell B. Lawrence, Recording Secretary, 
read a paper on the Middlesex Fells and exhibited a map 
of the district showing the area already reserved for pub- 
lic purposes and the location of other tracts which have 
been suggested as suitable for apublic park. The area 
already reserved, he said, included 519 acres covered by 
Spot Pond and by the Wiuchester reservoir, and there 
were 1000 acres more reserved in different tracts. There 
was much more land in the neighborhood that was unfit 
for cultivation aud at the same time picturesque, which 
would make a good park. Two papers were read de- 
scriptive of the White Mountains; ‘The Waterville Val- 
ley, by Mr. Arthur L. Goodrich, and ‘An excursion Over 
the Whiteface Tripyramid Ridge,’ by Professor C. E.'Fay. 

One of the vacancies in the Council of the New 
Engiand Historic Genealogical Society was filled at the 
meeting Wednesday afternoon by the election of Henry 
P. Walcott, M. D. In the matter of the other vacancy, 
there was a conflict of opinion, the council reporting 
Gen. Francis A. Walker as a candidate and a committee 
on nominations naming the Rev. Ezra H. Byington. 
The question was referred back to the Council. The 
report of the recently elected Librarian, Mr John T. 
Hassam, showed that during the past month 21 bound 
volumes had been added to the library and six volumes 
had been purchased. A considerable number of dona- 
tlons had been received. The Hon. Hamilton A. Hill 
rendered the Historiographer’s report, giving the names 
of members who had died since the lest meeting. The 
following new members were elected: William Le Bar- 
ron Putnam of Portland, Charles Doe of Salmon Falls, 
Franklin Carter of Williamstown, John A. Peters of 
Bangor, George P. Frisbee of New Haven, W. H. 
Goodwin of Cambridge, Wheelock G. Veazey of Rutland, 
N.S. Shaler of Cambridge, W. J. Bath of Concord, 
Theodore C. Bates of Worcester. W. T. Newton of 
Brookline, and Charles D. Spofford of Claremont, N. H. 
The essay of the day was by Mr. W. W. Balley, LL. B., 
of Nashua, on ‘‘Matthew Thornton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence.” 


The Boston Society of Natural History, at the meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, heard three very interesting 
papers. One was by Dr. Eliot Wolfe on the geology of 
the Crazy mountains of Montana, in which he described 
the eruptive rocks which form a great part of these 
elevations, their character and their age. Another paper 
was by Mr. Walter G. Chase on the scenery, glaciers and 
Indians of Alaska. Both lectures were finely illustrated. 
The third paper was by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, who 
dwelt upon the symbolisms of the figures to be found on 
the totem poles of the Alaskans compared with those 
employed by the Mogqui Indians of this country. 


At the annual meeting of the New England Agricultu- 
ral Society, the following trustees forthe ensuing year 
were elected: Vermont—L. S. Drew, Burlington (vice 
president); George Hammond, Middlebury; Benjamin 
Hindman, Newport; J. D. Wheat, Putney; C. A. Win- 
slow, Brandon. Connecticut—J. P. Boston, Norwich; 
W. D. Holman, West Willington; Morgan [G. Bulkeley, 
Hartford; James B. Palmer, Jewell City. Massachusetts 
—QO. B. Hadwen, Worcester; B. P. Moore, Marblehead; 
W. W. Rowson, Arlington; Linus Darling, Boston. New 
Hampshire—D. H. Goodall, Antrim; Warren Brown, 
Hampton Falls; Charles Williams, Manchester; William 
F. Head, Hooksett. Maine—G. O. Beal, Bangor; R. O, 
Conant, Portland; Fred A. Wood, Winterport; Moses 
Hussy, North Brunswick; B. Walker McKean, Fryeburg. 
Rhode Island—William L. Sisson, Portsmouth; Charles 
W. Smith, Providence; Isaac Hazard, Providence; S. S. 
Aiweil, Crauston; George W. Williams, Providence; 
Lyman M. Darling, Pawtucket; Col. Daniel Needham 


was reélected President and Edward T. Rowell of Lowell 
>ecretary. 
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FEBRUARY 6, 1892 


FOR THE 
UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


Cee 
A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be- 
yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- 
000 people. Its growth is steadv, 
substantial and permanent. It is 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of 
railroads, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 
sources than any other part of the 
West. All indications point to its 
being a city of 100,000 people in 
less than ten years. The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from] $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

| am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same 
time make a first class investment, 
can addres or callon me at Room 
4, 36 Bromfield St., and I feel sure 
that the investment will return 
them a large profit. 


J. WESLEY HILL, 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


The February Eclectic opens with an 
interesting article on the ‘Anti-Christian 
Riots in China.’ A paper which will be 
read with great attention deals with the 
“Effect of Evolution on Religion and 
Morals,’ and another on ‘New Science of 
Preventive Medicine.’ M., Hugues le 


Roux writes about some ‘Phases of Crime 
in Paris’ in a sketchy but suggestive style. 
One of the most original and suggestive 


papers in this number is that by Francis 
Adams, a story with a moral, under the 
name of ‘A New Capitalist,’ which 


touches the great labor. problem ata vital 
point. Sir Robert Ball, the great astromer, 
talks about ‘The New Astronomy,’ and 
describes the present trend of scientific 
method in the study of stars. There are 
many minor articles of interest and a 
striking poem by George Meredith. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, who has made a care- 
ful study of the conditions which govern 
the family in Japan, embodies his 
ideas in a paper called ‘Love and Marriage 
in Japan,’ in the February number of the 
of the Cosmopolitan. The article is illus- 
trated by the quaintest possible Japanese 
sketches running down the sides and 
across the bottom of each page. An excel- 
lent photograph of W. D. Howells serves 
as a frontispiece, and his work as a writer 
of fiction is reviewed in the same number 
by H. H. Boyesen. 


Walter Blackburn Harte, the associate 
editor and literary critic of the New Eng- 
ladd Magazine, has written a serial story 
for Arthur’s Home Magazine of Philadel- 
phia. It is called ‘A Modern Spinster,’ 
and the scene is laid in Boston and the 
White Mountains. 


A Prominent feature of Good House- 
keeping, published by Clark W. Bryan & 
Co., Springfield, is the publication of a 
series of articles relating to diverse inter- 
ests of the household, each article complete 
in itself, yvetcombined iu the series to se- 
cure thoroughness of treatment. The 


BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH. 





The Cassell Publishing Company will 
publish in February ‘Across Thibet,’ by 
Gabriel Bonvalot, author of ‘Through the 
Heart of Asia,’ with upward of one hun- 
dred illustrations, made principally from 
photographs taken by Prince Henry of Or- 
leans. Of this book the London Times 
says: ‘‘M. Gabriel Bonvalot has already 
achieved a high reputation as a Central 
Asianexplorer. ‘Across Thibet’ is thus re- 
commended alike by the character and 
literary skill of the explorer and by the in- 
terest and novelty of the regions explored | 
by him. The journey here described was 
undertaken in the company of Prince 
Henry of Orleans, son of the Duke de 
Chartres, andof Fr. Dedeken, a Belgian 
missionary, with a rare taste and aptitude 
for adventurous travel and a keen appetite 
for sport, and it tried to the utmost the en- | 
durance and the enterprise of all three. | 
The copieus illustrations due to Prince | 
Henry’s camera are full of interest and the 
translation is excellently done.” 


The American Angler, now in its eleventh 
year, prints in its February number an il- 
lustrated and exhaustive treatise on the 
American grayling, written by the editor, 
William C. Harris, 


Lee & Shepard areto bring out a remark- 
able book under the title of ‘Dreams of the 
Dead.’ The story is a realistic one. It 
deals with the occult and treats of other 
than material things. The writer holds 
that the dead may dream, and in the form 
of these dreams he has made his fiction the 
vehicle of a great many important truths. 
The plan of the book it as novel as the con- 
tents, and a great deal of interest has been 
aroused in regard to it. 


It is an object lesson to those who have 
predicted high prices for books as a result 
of the international copyright law that 
Daudet’s new novel, ‘Rose and Ninette: A 
Story ofthe Morals and Manners of the 
Day,’ will be published in this country for 
50 cents. This, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Cassell Publishing Company paid a 
large price to the author for the copyright. 


The February number of Scribner's Mag- 
azine is superb in illustration and very in- 
teresting in its reading matter. In the way 
of process work, we have seen nothing 
much finer than the frontispiece, a repro- 
duction of a pastel by W. M. Chase. Not 
so much, perhaps, can be said of some of 
the wood engraving in Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop’s paper on Washington Allston; 
butthe average is high. ‘The Wrecker,’ 
the serial by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osborne, continues with interest; 
there is an instructive paper on ‘Station 
Life in Australia’ by Sidney Dickinson; 
a suggestive story by Octave Thanet, and 
much more that is entertaining. 


Monsieur De Paris. 


A remarkable figure is about to disap- 
pear from the rauks of the French Gov- 
ernment service, writes the Paris corres- 
pondent the of New York Tribune. ‘Mon- 
sieur de Paris,’ as the principal executioner 
of France is styled, has tendered his resig- 
nation on the ground of old age. He has 
attaine:| the three score years and ten men- 
tioned by the Psalmist as the limit of a 
human life, and is anxious to withdraw to 
some quict village, where he may be able to 
spend the remainder of his days in the 
enjoyment of the esteem and good will of 
his neighbors. 





matrimonial alliance between his house and 
theirs. Thus, for instance, M. Deibler’s 
venerable and kindly old wife is a daughter 
of the executioner of Algiers, who rejoiced 
in the appropriate name of Rasenoef, or 
‘*new shave.” 

M. Berge, the successor of M. Deibler, 
is, as I have stated above, the son-in-law . 
of M. Roch. Father Roch as ‘he was 
called, served his Government on the scaf- 
fold for close upon forty years, during 
which time he decapitated no less than 179 
criminals. His father was the executioner 


|of Lozere, and his uncle the executioner | 


of the Ardeche, while bis father-in-law was 
Heinderich, who preceded him in the office 
of Chief Executioner of France. Heinde- 
rich wasin many ways a remarkable man. 
Of herculean build, he was always 


stately courtesy. He invariably donned 
full evening dress to operate, and as soon 
as the knife of the guillotine had fallen he 
would proceed to church for the purpose 
of causing a mass tobe said for the soul 
of the criminal whom he had just decapi- 
tated. He was the sonof the exeeutioner 
of Toulon. Previous to Heinderich several 
members of the Sanson family figured in 
turn as ‘Monsieur de Paris,’ the last of that 
name being dismissed by the Government 
for having pawned the knife of his guillo- 
tine. 

M. Deibler, I may add, possesses a vast 
collection of grewsome curios and relics, 
the gem of the whole lot being the guillo- 
tine blade which served to decapitate King 
Louis XVI and Queen Marie Antoinette. 


Clever Horses and Cattle. 

That cattle and horses can communicate 
intelligence to each other, and are endowed 
witha certain amount of reasoning facul- 
ty, the following facts are pretty conclu- 
sive proof. I once purchased a station, 
says a writerinthe Spectator, on whicha 
large number of cattle and horses had gone 
wild. To get cattle in, I fenced the per- 
manent water (a distance of twenty miles), 
leaving traps at intervals. At first this 
answered all right, but soon the cattle 
became exceedingly cautious about enter- 
ing the traps; waiting outside for two or 
three nights before going in, and if they 
could smell a man or his tracks, not going 
in atall. At last they adopted a plan which 
beat me. A mob would come to the trap- 
gate, and one would go in and drink and 
come out; and then another would do the 
same, and soon, till all had watered. They 
had evidently arrived at the conclusion 
that I would not catch one and frighten 
all the others away. 

To get in wild horses, 600 of which 
were running ona large plain (about 20,- 
000 acres), 1 erected a large stock-yard, 
with a gradually widening lane, in a hol- 
low where it could not be easily seen, and 
by stationing horsemen at intervals on the 
plain, galloped the wild horses in. My 
first hunt (which lasted some days) was 
successful, the wild horses heading toward 
the mouth of the lane without much diffi- 
culty; but, of course, some escaped by 
charging back at the stock-yard gate, and 
in other ways. My second hunt, about a 
month later, was a failure; every mob of 
horses on the plain seemed to know where 
the yard was, and would not head that 
way. This seemed to show that the 
horses that escaped from the first hunt 
told all the others where the stock-yard 
was. 








For the past forty years he has been an 
object of aversion to all who were ac-| 
quainted with his calling. People would | 
go miles out of their way to avoid meet-| 
ing him, as to encounter him was regarded 
as an omen of misfortune; and whenever 
he passed through the streets all the women | 
and children, as well as most of the men, | 
would turn their heads away and piously | 
make thesign of the cross. In many of} 
the tajywns where he has been called upon to 
operate both he and his assistants have had 
the door of every hotel, inn and restaurant 
closed in their faces, and been to tak, 
up their abode at the police statione 
while in other places he has been hooted, 
pelted and mobbed in the streets. 

Aftera half century of this kind of 
existence, during the course of which he 
has shortened by a head over 200 murderers 
and murderesses, itis only natural that he 
should yearn for just that one thing 
which has been withheld from him until 
now—namely, the respect and affection of 
his neighbors and fellow citizens. Al- 
though he has asked for a pension which 
will, of course, be granted, he could well 
afford to do without it. For he possesses 
a fortune of some $120,000, a sum which in 





| 


France is equivalent to atleastthree times 
that amount in the United States. 
‘Monsieur de Paris,’ whose real name is 


February number gives in this department | Louis Deibler, will be succeeded as first 


a remarkably interesting variety. 


In the February Book News, Mr. Dole’s 
Boston letter is breezy and newsy. Many 
illustrations and portraits of writers ac- 
company the book reviews. 


piece portrait is of James Whitcomb Riley. 
A short sketch of the Hoosier poet’s life 
and work is given by Prof. Ridpath. 


The frontis- 


executioner of France by M. Berge, the 
son-in-law of his predecessor,;M. Roch. 
Indeed, the office of executioner in France 
may be regarded as, to a certain extent, 
hereditary, for these knights of the guil- 
lotine are evch of them related to one an- 
other. Their families all intermarry with 
one another, probably because no one be- 
longing to the trade would consent to a 





ALL IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR. 


It is sweet and proper to die for one’s 
country; but it is a good deal more heroic 
to live to 79 or so end then marry a girl of 
17, whe can get the widow’s pension out of 
one’s comrades’ great-grandchildren.— 
{ Puck. 





AN INTRODUCTION 


to the through car service of the Wisconsin Cen. 
tral Lines and Northern Pacific Railroad in un- 
necessary. Its advantages and conveniences have 
been fully established. It is the only route to the 
Pacific coast over which both Pullman Vestibuled 
first class and V’ullman Tourist Cars are operated 
from Chicago via St. Paul without change. 
Through train leaves Chicago every day at 10.45 
P.M. The traveler via this route passes through 
the most picturesqne, interesting and prosperous 
belt of country inthe Western World. There is 
scenery with most striking contrasts that range 
from the rolling prairie and the pine forest level 
to the wildest passes of the wildest mountains in 
the world. 

There is a series of the noblest cities, towns and 
villages of every variety and size, trom the ham§g 
let or the tiny farm, upward; the richest mines in 
the worla; the greenest and most lasting pastur- 
age; the wildest scenery on the continent; canons 
as weird as a nightmare; hills, snows and peaks 
startling in the magnificence of their beauty, and 
a perfection of comfort in travelling that has 
never been surpassed. 

Fast train via the Wisconsin Central Lines for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and Duluth leaves 
Chicago at 5.45 P. M. daily with Pullman Vesti- 
buled Sleepers and the Central’s famous dining 
cars attached. 


HE WAS HARMLESS. 





EVERYTHING 
MARKED 
DOWN. 


| — 
perfectly dressed and groomed, while his MON DAY, FEB. 8. 


manners were simply the perfection of | 


And during the continuance of our 


SHOP-WORN SALE, 
EVERYTHING IN OUR 
IMMENSE STOCK 


— OF — 


FINE SHOES 
Will be Marked Down 


We shall also present with every sale 
a very HANDSOME SOUVENIR CALEN- 
DAR, entitled “ALL AROUND THE 
YEAR, 1892," published by LEE & 
SHEPARD, and illustrated by J. 
PAULINE SUNTER,. 


This is the best opportunity ever 
offered in Boston to supply your 
future needs in 


FINE SHOES. 


JAMESON & KNOWLES 


15 Winter Street. 


29th Annual Statement 


—OF THE— 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3}, 
1891, 


STEPHENS H, RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


LEDGER ASSESTS, DEC, 31, i651. 





Loans on Mortgages....-.+++esee+ .+e 00 61,724,707 58 
Bonds and Stocks, at COst....-..eeeeees 1,823,558 21 
Real Estate, cost Value...,.s.ceseeeesees 849,751 67 
Loans on Collateral Security .....+.+++- + 82,800 00 
Logns on Company’s Policies......+..++ 117,818 00 
Premium Notes....-+.ees.s+ cocccccce co 78,541 67 
Cash in Banks and Office..... Ceccccocces 86,986 02 
Agents’ Balances....+ere.seeceeeeessee: 4,274 88 

Total ledger assests ....+--++eeeee $4,218,418 03 











“I’m hungry and penniless,” said the | INCREASE OF GROSS ASSETS DURING 


tramp, placing a brown satchel on the} 
restaurant keeper. 


counter before the 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued... 63,725 40 
Market Value of Bonds and Stocks 
over Cost.....+++ eccedcccccceseccceys 5,434 80 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies in 
Force, Net....cccccscccecccescccses ‘ 98,238 02 
Gross Assests...... PPPTTTTT ITT TTT $4,385,866 25 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims in Process of Adjustment.... $6,724 67 
Dividends Due and Not Called For.... 14,812 14 
Premiums Paid in Advance, etc.....- 43,194 30 
Total Liabilities........esccssees $64,731 11 
| Premium Reserve, Mass. Standard.... 3,973,580 00 
| Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent.... 347,555 14 
| Paid Policy Holders in 1891...... eee. $1,103,908 74 
| INCREASE OF SURPLUS DURING 1891.... $6,815 00 
INCREASE OF LEDGER ASSETS DURING 
WT cc vcccvsesecesicsece gpastccoceses 391,125 76 
DR ep Avacrdasctsrssctdecccescvesedese 416,183 16 


| INCREASE OF INCOME DURING 1891.... 392,845 95 


‘‘Now if you give me some supper I’l] dine- | IncREASE IN AMOUNT OF OUTSTAND- 


a-mite.—[Boston Post. 


ING INSURANCE DURING 1891...... 9,308,469 00 


BOSTON 


SONG AND SINGER. Hon. E. Henry Powell of St. Albans, Vt., 
| has been elected Treasurer of the Univer- 
|sity and State Agricultural College, vice 


1 y 
I saw him once, the while he sat and played— Henry O. Wheeler. 
A stripling with a shock of yellow hair— | Prof. Richard H. Bull, who died in New 
His own rare songs, in mirth or sorrow made, | York city Monday, aged 65, was associated 
But tender all, and fair. with Prof. Morse in the experiments whicn 
led to the invention of the telegraph. the wheels of fortune and producing by 
Miss Mary Clark, the oldest resident of , virtue of their ancient reputations a large 
Pittsfield, N. H., died recently at her home! part of the allurements of the Lottery. 
on Catamount Mountain, aged 99 years aud | The formercarried off the honors of the 
two months. first pitched battle of the Confederacy, and 
to the last day of the struggle stood among 
its foremost soldiers. had a genius for 
controversy, and was the object of much 
misrepresentation which ‘credited him with 
the threat that he would ‘‘water his horse 
in the Tennessee River or in hell.” Mcst 
Confederate soldiers think the Tennessee 
should have sufficed; but they say little 
about the matter for the sake of a cause 
which remains only in sentiment. 
| : : Hisis a job requiring only a few hours’ 


COMMONWEALTH. 


10 


old French quarter near by, who was re- | 
spected for a supposed trunk full of money, 
that proved to be a trunk full of unlucky 
lottery tickets 

Though the onlookers were a thin and 
asad show, it was no ordinary spectacle to 
sce General G. T. Beauregard and Lieuten- 
ant-General Jubal A. Early presiding over 


BY RICHARD E. BUKTON. 


And as the years rolled by I saw him not, 

But still his songs full many atime | sung, 

And thought of him us one who has the lot 
To be forever young. 


Until at last he stood before mine eyes 

An age-bent man, who trembled o'er his 

My sight rebelled to see him in such guise, 
Ripe for his epitaph 


staff; Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulten is confined 
at home, 28 Rutland Square, by an attack 
of the prevailing epidemic. Mrs. Moulton’s 
literary letters that have so long been a 
I grieved with grief that to a death belongs; pleasing feature of one of our Sunday 


1. | : : 
How Time ie stern I had forgot, in truth, | papers have been discontinued, much to the 
And how that men wax old, whereas thelr 


| regret of the numerous readers who have 
Keep an immortal youth, esteemed them one of the chief attractions 
| of the journal. 
} 


ongs 


—|The Century 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP A LOTTERY DRAWING IN NEW time each month—I will not call it easy— 
re the pay of which is variously estimated at 

WOMEN, ORLEANS. $12,000 to $30,000. No matter how large] 

| the sum, it is a good bargain for the Lot-| 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. | Generals Beauregard and Early in their tery. In marshaling the forces of the| 


New Roles. smaller wheel that contains the prize-slips 


— C tl in gutta pere ha tubes, he did not wear full] 
nthe February Century there is @ paper Gonfederate uniform. or medals of honor. | 


by C. C. Buel, assistant editor, on the He was simply a quiet, dignified gentleman | 
| national evil known asthe Louisiana Lot-) 4) ejvilian’s dr as, who in ay company 
Gov. Russell and staff will attend the iyery, which contains the following descrip- would be singled out for a man of distine- 
annual reception and ball of the Amoskeag | tlon of a ‘monthly drawing: tion. He sat in a chair, received the prize- 
Veterans of Manchester on Washington’s| Turn whichever way from his hotel the! jpeg from a blindfolded boy, and every 
birthday. | Stranger will, his attentl m is arrested by | wontieth prize closed the wheel for the| 
Mr. C. James Connelly of the Adams wae Mt rages pine ae oe 9 jee He periodical stirrir up. Occasionally he 
House ticket office has issued a neat pam- learns that these one meaniie Riestiiawed yielded his place to an assistant. 
phiet that contains the plans of all the 


lott ticket t} toll > General Early, t other 
pe . ovllery tickets, worth @ dollar apiece, ant Bontlae aatane 1 . = 
theatres and balls in Boston Chis little : on a similar salary, seld¢ oan divi des the hon- 


.», | that twenty of them make a whole ticket. F , | 
< “ ’ -gibly inte { eee ; or of his office with anybod His wheel, 
book is neatly = le ginly secon a Since 100,000 whole tickets constitute the I i 1 
prove a source of much convenience to the 


eiiuate tacuthiy Grawtae. thelr moucs on the day mentioned, contained the hun-| 
ordipary mo ily drawing, eir ney . “test : . ; 
thousands of theatre-goers in Boston. a y ” ’ dred thousand numbers. Itis six feet or 
value is $2,000,000. Out of that sum ay , . slips bn a 
81.054.600 1s allewed to be distributed in more in diameter, and in contrast with the 
S134 ri N ing from $300,000 to 8100 other wheel justifles the remark of a New 
olo ze { So o$ . . 
ts pr zes, oom The lever device of Orleans accountant, who bought lottery 
i Adal top ‘ton e te ba idiedae . Leck peer tickets until he visited a drawing and saw 
\ whe ‘ oo than oh ton a. ne “s a nm ‘anomnibus fall of numbers, and a silk 
wher preg nd rs ndmselien” spunea ompany, SY hat full of prizes,” which well represents 
keeping back parts of each ticket, when the benevolent bac! ¢ the scheme 
there Is a likelihood that all the tickets will | "6, D*BevO ent basis of the scheme. 
7 id aon ss tl ple e l General Early is over six feet tall; he 
| ) » sok av presse ec c Y Oot st a P “ - . . 
dinner of the Class of ‘84, English High and liability fi Fosiaes sat thereby avend still affects gray cloth, and, with his patri- 
School, to take place at the Copley Square | 9) rigk roy Sty '= _ a stg archal beard and stoop, certainly hasa 
Hotel today le, aatee § , , saintly look as he sits on the platform and 
} y. | The word ‘risk’ is here used in a Pick- lls off § [ ; aien 
| wickian sense; it has no other meaning in ~ ane Om *sortune’s favorites ae Sases “3 
, ww the Lot ery licti ene The wn me claim to saintliness, however, and it is 
, “ » . le lity » |, tery ( ‘tic ‘ , » . case : 
University resident in Boston and vicinity oh ; : e Beer ion *. =. o. wr , a 'S well known that when he was the trusted 
> s ¢ f re s t oUn 8 > 4 sry } 
will this yoar hold its peice anton and on mod one. wo iit eo - 2 rs nf res - “5 tA lieutenant of Lee and was fighting up and 
dinner at Young 8 Hotel on Feb. 11 The | 3, at 68 : oan e e wf pee : of pad bs - down the Valley with limited resources, 
dinner will be at 6 o’clock, to be preceded ep om ge hag bg — ha ou = = 7 °C Jebe’ coela hold bie own with env 
; race 5) is a s ’ ) » ‘e R . . 
as usual by a reunion and reception. lat th A swindle, on whe Face | mule-driver in the Confederacy. 


of it, is the very thing which the Lottery as , ' : 
The biennial dinner of the alumni of), »yo¢ + = Finis po eerhtinae Besides belng a good soldier, General 

> ,a profound stadent of human nature counts Rarly was a caref rites: tiie repost 

Phillips Academy, of Andover, will take | If it says it receives $100 for noth- Ee ‘ was a = ui writer; us re port . 
place at the Vendome on (Friday, Feb. 19. . are among the best-written documents in 


; upon. 
ing, any! y will believe ‘an aff “ee : : 
> . i+ = bg Aga Rare aie Sees fo the Official Records. It is said that a 
The John P. Lovell Arms Company use |! aaes « cen the Lottery increases ite Prominent ‘Daughter of the Confederacy’ 
Op G8 average $800 worth of postage | lca ed cathe fr~s4 000 el - ety f once took him feelingly to task for accept- 
stamps a week. Fheir mailing business is : ake ti . “y if t t ; f ; “ond r 4 L - + -- ing a degrading position to which General | 
so large they have established a special | $40 7 ; th teat + b poate . a he aie S) My Lee would not have assigned him, since | 
> | 2 & *TS ( Ss > 83 AS 5 - : 
mailing department. Aeodboort wines dong te ordl- ' Lee would have died before he would have 
nary monthly drawing. This semi-annual , : 
a : taken it at any price. 

drawing is devised to attract money from z 
|foreign countries as well as from the ‘ = | 


the Revere House on Saturday, February | american citizen. The aggregate of these Luncheon for Women. 
20th, at half past six o'clock. The com- | monthly and semi-annual schemes is $28,- 


mittee having the same in — —Messrs. | 000,000. Croesus outdone! And out of 
P. T. Lowell, Francis Gray, H. R. Re- | this great sum $40,000 (in lieu of all taxes, 
vere, William H. Wilder, Jr., cod William | which hy law would be several times as 
A. Copeland—are making preparations for | much) is paid to the Charity Hospital of 
a bright evening. | New Orleans. 
During the Christmas holidays, Senator | and fishes. 

Hoar greatly overstrained one of his eyes | Since the Lottery has a local daily draw- 
while engaged in the trial of an important |ing which pays all the expenses of the con- 
cause which involyed great research and | cern, there is the possibility that its net 
critical examination of scientific author- | income is only $13,440,000, if we admit that 
ities. The result is that he has been or- | the drawings are honest; and this is a case 
dered by the eminent oculist who has him | in which honesty costs nothing except the 
in charge to abandon all work, and to re- | tedium of waiting for the prize-money to 
main in a dark room fora considerable | come back as the price of more tickets. It 
period. The illness is not serious, but it|/isa oase also in which a semblance of 
will probably confine him fora week or | honesty may serve as a great advertising 
two. feature. Fractions of the November capi- 
Professor Angela Heilprin of Philadel- | tal prize were drawn in six wid ly separa- 
phia, who will conduct the Peary relief | ted cities, by which it appears that only 
expedition, is more than a mere executive | three tenths, or $90,000, of the capital prize 
officer. He is an accomplished scientist. of $300,000 may ever have left the coffers 
of the Lottery, incase only one fractional 


Kipling’s mother and sister will visit the | 
United States early in spring. The party | 
will remain a few months in America and 
will then start on a tour of the world. 


r 
) 
h 


‘commissioner’ 


The ladies especially interested in the 
Woman's Charity Club Hospital, 38 Chester 
square, are very busy in the good cause, 
arranging for a ball to be given at Me- 
chanicsBuilding on March 1. The ball is 
to be opened by ‘The Living Whist.’ 


Mrs. James Phelps will preside at the 


The association of the Sons of Brown 








The twenty-second annual dinner of the| 
Massachusetts Yacht Club will be held at 


Women do not take the hurried noonday 
meal that they did a short time since, 
barely stopping between shops to eat a roll 
anda cup of coffee, and finish up with 
something sweet and indigestible. They 
do not do this now, says Harper’s Bazar. | 
A lunch is regarded as a serious meal; for| 
so it is in fact, and it is not to be hurried. | 
Having learned that it is unhealthy to bolt 
their food, women begin by allowing sulffi- | 
cient time in which to eat, and they choose | 
food that is liable to do them the most | 
good. Sometimes they indulge in a regu- | 
lar course dinner, beginning with soup, 
and following with meat and vegetables, 
taking the old-time coffee and roll as a 
desert. Then when they are ready to con- | 
tinue their shopping they are physically | 
braced for the wear and tear upon their 
systems that shopping incurs. This’ is a | 
mos* sensible and practical idea, and when | 


| 


A new miracle of the loaves 





DONNELLY & 


manipulation and the 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, 
skin. 





the Skin, ¢ 
pplication, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use 


Dealers in Fancy Goods. 
CALF & CO., 
TER, ¢ 








Geography and paleontology are his spec- 
ialties, and he is well informed about 
Arctic matters. He is one of the Curators 
of the Academy of Natural Science and 
has the confidence of the its members. 


Mrs. Lucy Danham Thurber, who died 
at Brooklyn, Sunday, aged 92, was an 
intimate friend of James Fenimore Cooper, 
the novelist. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided at the 
monthly meeting of the Beneficent Society | 
of the New England Conservatory Wednes- 
day morning. Mr. Edwin H. Marble of 
Worcester, well known in manufacturing 
circles, gave a talk on ‘A Piece of Cot- 
ton Cloth,’ illustrating the various pro- 
cesses of bleaching, dyeing, color print- 
ing, etc. 

The Standard Cordage Company gave a 
complimentary dinner to Treasurer Charles 
H. Pearson at Young’s, Monday. After 
the dinner, Hon. Arthur W. Tufts, in be- 
half of the company, presented Treasurer 
Pearson a heavy solid silver bow], inscribed 
‘*Presented to Charles H. Person by the 
Directors of the Standard Cordage Com- 
pany as a token of their respect and es- 
teem. 1882.” Mr. Pearson accepted the 
token with a short and feeling speech. 


women are brought to look at things in this | 
light itis a blessing to every one. Nerves | 
are not fostered under such treatment, and | 
for this blessed chauge we are indebted to 


was ina ferment over the local primary : : , : , | 
> i ~ the athletic craze. To eat substantial, 
f the first priuci- 


election for delegates to the State conven- - e 
well-cooked food is one of 
and one is better able to 


tion, in which election the Lottery candi- " . 
date for governor got all the men chosen. — of aaeaee, , > 
But in the business section of the town the “#84 Physicial exetion. Rolls and coffee 
excitement over the drawing was para- . 
mount. Women venders of tickets we re them remagne so, taking care at the same 
making their last calls at offices, and street time that the athletic course is not pursued 
| hentenee were thronging hotel lobbies and too far, for there is a limit beyond which 
bar-rooms. it is Gangerous to go. Overtrainiog is as 
| As eleven o'clock approached, dealers 084 #5 none at all. 
rushed with their unsold tickets to the 
main office, preferring their fifteen per 
cent. commission on the tickets they had abe re are so very few ways a lady can make 
sold to the chance of winning a great sum MOOCY And so few chances open to us, that I 
by becoming responsible for the unsold Krow all your en a Ne AR rong — Fe 
tickets. Opposite, in atheatre, the draw- ware and jewelry. 1 make from $10 to $20 per 
ing promptly began. One of the boxes Week, my a Somerton ~~ pe ae - m7 
was occupied by ladies who took a home. reer eer ereeng OOW Seay & ACY oan cake 
like ehameah in the proceedings. ra soem.” eine bens aon clier aie: 
The sparse company of menin the body Sliver or gold and will generally piate any of 
of the theatre were redolent of rum and 
tobacco and poor bathing facilities, and 
had no taste or money for clean raiment. 


ticket was in each of those cities. 
A drawing occured the third day after 
;my arrival. On that morning New Orleans 


How Ladies Can Make Money. 


these articles in afew minutes. I hope my ex- 
perience will be as profitable to yuur lady readers | 
as Mrs. Wilson's wasto me. Anybos iy can geta 
plating machine by addreesing H. F. Deino & Co. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


In their character as investors they made hio. The plater sells for $5, or you 
- ~ *, as . > ean getcirenliars by a idressing this firm. 
one think of Cable's "Sieur George, of the ’ Mrs. C. WYMEN. 


alone are almost a lunch of the past. Let} - 
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MASSAGE 


MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 

SUCCESSOR TO 
ANDRESEN, 
13 Winter Street, (Room 3.) 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
absorption of nourishing 
The re- 
brilliant 


MRS. GREAVES, 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


SANU CARO. 


A Superior ToiletjArticle. 


This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
awsing the Face and Hands, after its 


Price, 25 cents. For saie by Druggists and 
Wholesale by T. MET- 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAK- 
ARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. ; 


J. P. GRETH, Sole’ Proprietor 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Sammer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 


P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


hanics’ Fair, SF and 1890. 
Castilian Cream 
Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Weelen 
Clothing.Carpets,etc., and 

Gloss trom Black Silk. 

An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Drugzgists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 

Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOSS & ROBY, 
DENTISTS, 


reser Vental Rooms 


No. 132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


L. T. FOSS, Fr. F. ROBY. 


WHY DON'T YOU SELL us 
your old-fashioned, worn out or broken 
jewelry? also any article containing gok 

2 or silver, old stones from rings, diamonds, 
ADIES etc.; I pay best cash price. “Call or send 
by mail or express. C. W. HOWE, 325 
Washington street, up one flight. 


MRS. F. E. SEAVEY, 


INE URESSMAKING, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor. Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 





And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M.A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 


-or RUBBER BOOTS (icse 
. Warnith t he leet 


ation. 







For HOUSE and 
Cc MBER 





Mention Size. 
Bedferd Street, Boston. 


Post-paid 23 cts. 


fle 
John H. “Parker, 1a 





EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NEW NO. 9 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


2% 
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Preparing to Bring Peary Home. 


[From the New York Sun.! 


The expedition which will start for Mc- 
Bay early next summer, under 
command of Prof. ‘Heilprin, to bring home 
the Peary expedition, will not cost a large 
sum of money, and it will insure the safe 
. if Lieut. Peary has the 
youd fortune to come back in time from 
ic journey on the inland ice. If this ice 
cap ¢ xtends to the north end of Green- 

and if, as is inferred from the known 
trend of the east and west the 
t reach berond north latitude 


Cormick 


return of the party 


coasts. 


island does ne 
85°. the accomplishment of Lieut. Peary’s 
purpose will probably involve a round 
trip of about 1,300 miles of sledging. He 
hoped to make this journey within eighty 
days, and, starting as early in May as 
possible, he will doubtless strain every 
nerve to complete his explorations and 
return to bis camp late in July. 

Suppose, having reached the north end 
of Greenland, or having attained the farth- 


make, he is not able to 


est north he can 
return to his camp in July? ‘he relief 
vessel could not safely delay its start for 
the return voyage more than two or three 
weeks in August The Yantic, which was 
not fitted for Arctic s:as, steamed south 
from Littleton Is\and during the first week 
of August, and it is possibl hat witha 
stanch boat like tl Kite, commanded by 
an expert ice navigator, the return might 
be delaved until Aug. 25 But no ri-Ks 
should be taken that might involve the 
relief party in the necessity of wintering 
in the far porth 

if Lieut. Peary does not return to his 


ump early in August next, all that can be 
lone will be to leave a year’s supply of 
it McCormick Bay and at ieast two 
or three station. It 
may be that next season’s experience will 
convince him that another year spent in 
the work would have good results. The 
relief party will, of course, be prepared | 
to inform him whether he can expeci aid | 
for such an extension of his plans. His 
original purpose was to spend two winters 
at hiscamp. He expec 


ted to return to bis 
se too late safely to undertake the jour 


for d i 


persons to man the 


ney south next summer. His purpose was 
» devote the second winter to putting the 
his work in shape, and early in 


er to retreat to south 


ie following sup 


t 
results of 
t 
Greenland in a boat, or to go aboard on 
the whalers at Cape York. It is hardly 
be expected that any 
promised for 
A third expedition is Kely to be 
taken bn! y in the impr 
that the sledge party does not 
time to come home next summe! 


assistance will be 
perations 
unde! 
odadlie contingency 


another years 


The relief expedition will go north in| 
the confident hope that it will return witb 
the ertire Peary party We know nothing 
that istifies any belief or expectatior 


that disaster has overtaken the expedition 
or will befall it Success in Arctic travel 
has been largely a matter of 4uck; but 

exploration has elimi 


Peary’s scheme of 


nated many elements of uncertainty which 
travellers depending upon ships or sledge 
Journeys over hummocky fleid ice have had 
to face. The party which last summer | 
clambered up the basaltic rocks behind 
Peary’s house to the great inner ice cap | 


found there the conditions he 
to meet: “‘A dry, 
without acrevasse, an ice 
glacier stream.” 

Lieut. Peary’s party are now 
preparing for the summer; and it 
lieved that, with their mission accom- 
plished, or at least with a record of 
work done, they will be ready to 
with the expedition that is gc 


had hoped 


hummock, ora 


good 
return 
going to meet 


them. 
The Composition of Hell’s Fire. 
It has been proved over and over again 
by others besides Jerome and Tertullian. 


says the Nineteenth 
file of hell is a terrible reality; that it is 
corporeal material; that its constituents are 
probably sulphur and fluid pitch. The sul- 

iur stinks. 


Century, that the 


+ 


= € a swarm of learned authorities. | 
Infidel quibblings have been easily quashed. | 
nes can incorporeal spirits be burned? 





wer: By Bar nig, nme fire. How can 
material bodies be burned forever? An- 
sSwer: By the analogues of the asbestos 
and the salamander, or again by a certain 
salting antiseptic virtue, or ‘again bya 
an omni potent implanting in the fire of a 
certain force which burns but consumes 
not. 

The causes of its intense heat are 
fold. There is the divine justice 
confined nature of the situation; 
: so the anti-peristasis of eternal cold. 

he fact of the intense heat is proved by 
on Cacodemon himself, who, th sugh a liar 


mani- 
and the 


am d the father of lies, may in this mutter 
be considered a credible witness. At all 
events, he would rather lessen than exag- 


gerate its force. 
Cesarios, a C 
Says that in 


Heister! oom 
Enthenich, 

sick, saw 
a monkey and goat’s 


isterian of 
a town called 


Bonn, a certain Walter, when 
Satan, with a face likea 


horns. 
|of his late master, Count William of 


return 1D} 


unbroken snow surface, | 


doubtless | 
is be- | 


This is satisfactorily shown by | 


there is | 


Walter asked him about the fate | 
Ju- | 
replied the demon, | 
between Wolkenburg and 
Drachenfels. In faith, I tell you, that if 
that district and those mountains were both 
made or iron and set in that place where 
the soul of your master now is, they would 
be molten antequam supercilium superius 
inferiori jungi posset—in a word, before you 
could wink.” 

The color of hell fire is probably a lurid 
green, no light but rather darkness visible. 
There is cold in hell, but no water. It is 
not improbal:le that there are corporeal 
worms, in the sense of the serpents, and | 
immortal, of which some say they are as 
thick as the rushes on the floor. But this 
isa matter of subtle inquiry and abstruse; 
and God, as the Moslem says, is the most 
knowing. 

This rigid and early doctrine of hell, 
elaborated by the fathers with more of 
cold—or rather warm—barbarity than of | 
artistic skill, is always honored with a 
prominent place in religious revivals. It 
was reserved for the later Chureh to add 
those flner touches of adscititious torment 
whicin it is so difficult to rcad without de- 
ploring the savage and yet refined ingenu- 
ity of the human fancy. 


liers. “You know,’ 
‘the district 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


as been used Fifty Years by 
mothers for their children while 
It soothes the child, 
allays Pain, Wind 


is the | 


best remedy for 


over 


perfect success 


Gums, cures Colic, regulates 


Diarrhoea 
other 


the bowels, and 


whether arising from teething or causes 
or sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 


soothing Syruy 25c. a bottle 





Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 


as only a few years a 


vO) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption. 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 


a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 


| 


Scott & Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Aven 
New York : 
Your druggist keeps tt’s Emulsion of « 


il—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


} 
} 


} 


_ 
Orunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by admiuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 








It is manufactured asa powder, which can be given in 

a gia of be if coffee or tea,or tn food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient It is absolutely harmless, 
and wille A pe and speedy cure, whether 

| the patie a moderat nker or an acoholic wreck. 
| Ithas been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
| instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, 


|The system 
becomes an utter impo 


mpregnated with the Specific, it 
ssibility for the liquor appetite to 


| : "Denne veel ee eo free. Address 

GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 

' 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 

| 
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I shall be pleased to furrish my patrons with 

first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 

| delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


; COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


: By the Ton or Basket. 


millions of 
Teething, with | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


FURS! 


If you intend puvehasing quything in Furs this 


eason,it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINKE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


Furs redyed, repaired and made over tn latest 


and nost desirable styles, in best possible manner 


at lowest prices. 


Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Farrier, | 


13 and 17 AVON STREET. 


Walches, Clocks and Jewelry 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 


Ladies’ 


Watches, $20, $24, $24, $25, $28, $30. 
Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Klein Watches, $12, $14, $16, $15, 
fully warranted. 


| Gents’ Solid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham | 


Gents’ 


Select 


softens the | 


| Bight-day, 


Wedding and 


Watchmaker and Optical 


and Kigin Watches, $9, Sit, Sis, $15. 
Patent told Case Waltham 
Watches, $9, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. | 
half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Giong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8, $9, 
$10, S12, $15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 


Engagement Rings, Jew- | 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Karly and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by making a small) deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Expert, 


1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


CONSUMPTION. | 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Fxpress and P. O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


F, B. WEAVER & CO.’S 


‘Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


First Entrance off Washington St.,w n Stal rs 


Steaks, Chops, Roasts and Fish | 


Cooked to Order. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
For the epllepsy, 
only 


treatment of paralysis, deformities, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The 
paralytic institute in the United States 
and ad“ice at the institute free. Patients waited upo 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed 0 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
to5S P.M. 


M.C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


GEO. WALKER, 


Wine Store. 
We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 


121 BROADWAY, SO, BOSTON, 


EW. DL WHISKEY 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per | 
Orders by mail or express | 


gallon. 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 





are most centrally and delightfully located, 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary 
furnished throughout. 


section of the 
seconds. 


| day. 


Amnsement, 
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‘Union So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 


in the 
improvements, and are elegantly 


Che restaurant and dining hall, including table, 


rervice and attention unsurp: issed by any in the 


country. 
Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
city pass the door every few 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 
European plan. Restaurant at moder- 


ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 
Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 


pot free, savin 
Kaggage. New 


Carriage hire and Express on 
Vhittler Elevator Packages taken 


eare of free of charge. 


S.L. HASEY. Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Y. 


TWO MINUTES FROM DEPOT, 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. Newly Furnished, 


Gi. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga, 
N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
partof ds iy. NO more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 4s day, $1.50 for \ day. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Depots, Boats, &c. 
“lectric and Horse Cars pass the 


parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


door to all 


| 


| European plan. 
jand Bar first-class. 


| Rooms, 


Boston, Mass. 


Dining Room 


T5ec., Sl and $2 per — 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


| JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Consultation | 


‘Importer of Rhein Wine, 


| 40 Province Court, Boston. __ 


Boiterar’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 | Bosworth Sts 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 





EVANS'S | 
Dining Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 


BAKERY, 


95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 
BOSTON. 





| Opp. Lowell Depot, 





hi ‘A first-class article ata right eatee.? 


eae BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE —~— 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra‘le, prices 
| 5,10, 15 an’ 30 cents, also in 6 and 12% |b. cans fer 

| Hotels. Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institn- 
; tions, etc., ete. 


| @FFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


| 
| 
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SIMPSON SPRING) 
(White Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that + The 


Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of | 


the Commonwealth. 


|of ‘The County Fair;’ Miss Carrie Turner, 


| 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 
That graceful young DBenedick says traly 


local verses which he will sing Monday |cents,’ and the fun of the new extrava- 
|evening for the first time. 
season, as Manager Askin is undercortract } 
= . to produce a new opera by Harry B. Smita | 
and Julian Edwards, the title of which is 





COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON 


FEBRUARY 6, 1892 





rene : . 
Digby Bell has been studying some new |ter than last season’s of ‘Injured Inno- | 





The Tartar’ will not be seen here again this | Mr. Barnet has yet accomplished. 


Mr. Percy West, manager of Mme. Ger- | 
aldy Del Sarte, announces that that lady | 
‘ iter’ a P will shortly appear in Boston under the 
Jupiter’, in New York in April. | auspices of the American Academy of the 

‘Peck's Bad Boy’ will meet many com- | Dramatic Arts. Her lectures in New York 
rades at the Howard Atheneum, beginning | have made a frofound implession. | 
on Monday. i. ; 


| 
‘The Shaugraun,’ which has achieved im- 4 Great Mark Down in Shoes. 
mense success, and in which Miss O’Leary’s The firm of Jameson & Knowles, 15 
Moya, Mr. Holt’s Ffolliot and Miss Buress's | Winter street, though it has been estab- 
Arte are such memorably good impersona- | lished in this city only for a few years, is 
tions, will continue the attraction at the | probably one of the best known boot and | 
Boston Museum one more week. sboe houses in New England. Its popu- | 
larity began on its opening day, and has | 
constantly increased. This is owing to two | 
Yet unwearied retera | facts ; ove, that it has made ita point 
To the Park’s ‘County Fair.’ from the beginning to keep the completest 
fassortment of boots and shoes to be ob- 
The programme of the ‘big’ entertain-|tainedin this city. There is nothing that 
ment to be given by the Boston Press Club | man, womanor child wish to wear upon 
at the Boston Theatre on Thursday after- the foot, that cannot be obtained at this 
noon, Feb. 18, is practically complete. In | store. The additional reason of their popu- 
the list of attractions and notables who | larity Is the fact that, notwithstanding the 
have tendered theirservices are Miss Lillian |large assortment of high grade goods 
Russell, who will be at the Globe Theatre; | Messrs. Jameson & Knowles carry, they 
Miss Julia Marlowe and company from the | put on no fancy prices. Their prices are | 
Hollis, who will probably prodace a special | as low as those asked for the same class of | 
piece. Mr. Neil Burgess andcompany from | goods at the humblest establishment in the | 
the Park Theatre will do the barn scene act | city, and much lower than those prevail- 
ing in other stores of the same high grade. 
Mr. Kellard and entire company from the | During the present month, this firm is of- 
Columbia Theatre are to present the second | fering at greatly reduced figures its whole 
act (strike scene) of ‘The Lost Paradise.’ | line of boots and shoes that have been on 
From the ‘Tremont Theatre will come popu- | hand for some little timeYand are a trifle | 
lar Frank Daniels of ‘Little Puck.’ Mem-/shopworn. These goods are in no way the | 


’Mid pleasures and palaces 
We stroll, here and there, 





‘The Tar and | ganza can easily be reckoned as the best |~ 


when he speaks of those who listen gladly | contribute a comedy or farce. The Boston 


bers of the Boston Museum company will | worse for the little handling that they have 
received during the past few months, but 


to pipe and Taber. 
That uniform joy will 
Cadets’ ‘military night.’ 
That the only woman theatrical press 
agent has been paying us a visit this week, 
and that she is (Mc)-Coy and charming. 


prevail at the 


That the Shaugraun should be Conn- 
tented with its success. 
That Mr. Lawrence’s work in ‘Much 


Ado’ Verges on the farcical: and 

That it’s a safe postulate that Shake- 
speare doesn’t need improving. 

That Mr. Davenport is to leave the Mu- 
seum next season. 

That Mansfield will be very funny indeed 
as Tittlebat Titmouse. 

That the Cadets can call 
Glaub, an’ Rekid’ with 
them all. 

That Paris has headed the revolt against 
theatrical realism. 

That Milton’s Lost Paradise isn’t in it | 
for popularity, with Ful— we beg pardon, 
with DeMille’s. 

That Zaggs grows more fetching every 
day. 

That ‘Rogues and Vagabonds’ may par- 
adoxically be sure of a hearty welcome to 
staid Boston. 

That Georgia Cayvan has made the suc- 
cess of her career as Squire Kate. 

That Robert Downing is a solidly good 
actor. 

That the Bad Boy at the Howard Athe- 
neum next week will make Pecks of 
mirth. 

That ‘Tar and Tartar’ sounds like theat- 
rical baby-talk. 

That Cyrene danced and all Bohemia 
came to see, at the quaint Dutch dining- 
hall of the Exeter Chambers, last Friday. 

That the tide of matters dramatic seems 
to have turned again, after its long ebb. 


the ‘Herild, 
any newsboy of 


Announcement and Chat. 


To announce the fact that Monday be- 


gins, at the Tremont Theatre, the ‘Cadets’ | 


Week,’ which is already one of the most 
accepted and brilliant of annual Boston 
functions, is to arouse burning envy of 
lucky ticket-holders, In the breasts of the 
hundreds unable to secure tickets. ‘1492’ 
is said to surpass any of Mr. Barnet’s pre- 
vious efforts in the line of burlesque; and 
as for chorus girls avd coryphées, do not 
our last year’s unfaded dreams of beauty 
suggest what they are sure to be? 


Miss Julia Marlowe’s repertoire for next 
week, at the Hollis St. Theatre, is as fol- 
lows: Monday and Tuesday evening, 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Wednesday and Satur- 
day evenings, ‘Ingomar,’ Thursday evening 
and Saturday matinee, ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Friday evening, double bill, ‘Rogues and 
Vagabonds’ and ‘Pygmalion and Galatea.’ 
The new and charming one-act comedietta 
‘Rogues and Vagabonds’ deals with the 
players of Shakespeare’s day. 


Rudolph Aronson’s Casino Theatre Com- 
pany come to the Boston Theatre, next 
week, in ‘Uncle Celestin,’ which is said to 
be a very bright and fetching operetta. 


‘The Tar and Tartar’ remains one more 
week at the Globe Theatre. 


‘The Lost Paradise’ will continue, indefi- 
nitely, the attraction at the Columbia 
Theatre. 


‘Christmas Bells’ will ring merrily, if a 
trifle tardily, at the Grand Opera House 
next week, when the emotional drama of 
that name comes for a brief stay among us. 


Theatre will contribute the first act of 
‘The Trumpet Call,’ the great 
military play. Then there will be repre- 
sentatives from the Bowdoin Square 


Theatre, the Grand Opera House, the Bijou | 
Theatre, the Palace Theatre, the Grand | 
Museum and Austin & Stone’s. The box- 


office sale of seats, begins at the Boston | 
Theatre on Monday, Feb. 8. The souve- | 
nir programme will contain 16 beautiful 


half-tone plates of portraits of the officers | SM 

of the club and the leading artists who par- | OKE-D AMAG ED 
ticipate in the programme. 
and they will soon be made use of in a/| 
pleasant way of exhibition. The opera 
season opens at Mechanics Building Audi- | 


torlum on March 14, and that has always 
been a lucky day. 


the reduction made on that account during 
English | the present aale is very large. 





iW — 


The Tremont has received some lovely 
photographs of the Grand Opera Artists 


—AND — 


RUGS. 


—BY— 


Mr. Neil Burgess opened his Boston sea- | 
son of the ‘County Fair’at the Park Theatre, 
Sept. 3d, 1891, with the announcement that | 
the ‘County Fair’ had come to Boston as a | 

| permanent attraction for the entire theat- | 
rical season. The play is now in its 22d | 
week, over 150 consecutive performances | 
having been given, and seats are selling 8 


| weeks in advance. Mr. Burgess testified | 
in Court recently that his profits from the | 
‘County Fair’ were over $100,000 yearly. | 


Certain it ls that for the 22 weeks of the | ™ ~ 

Park Theatre season the sale of seats for | & CoO., 
the ‘County Fair’ have averaged close on to 

$7,000 weekly. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN. 
MASS 

By Mra. H.W. A. BEACH. Original pro- 
duction of the work followed by Choral Fanta- 
sia of Beethoven. Music Hall, Sunday 
Evening, Feb. 7, at 7.30. Mrs. JENNIE 
PATRICK WALKER, Soprano; Mrs. CARL AL- 
VES, Alto; Mr. ITALO CAMPANINI, Tenor; Mr. 
EMIL FISCHER, Bass; Mrs. H.H. A. BEACH, 
Pianist; Mr. CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor; Mr. 
B. J. LANG, Organist. 

Tickets row on Sale at Music Hall, $2, $1.50 and 
#1, accord. g to location. 


CHICKERING HALL. 
THREE RECITALS, 


With New Programmes. 


VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 11, 

Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 13, l At 2.30. 

Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 15, j 

Thematic programmes and seats ($4 for series, 
$1.50 single), at MusIC HALL BOX OFFICE. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


| LTARRIS & ATKINSON....++-0+0+ Props. and Mgrs. 


978 to 986 Washington St. 


2nd MONTH. 


“ ALWAYS CROWDED.” 


THE A DRAMATIC THE 
LOST SENSATION. LOST 
PARADISE. PARADISE, 


MATINEES WEDS. AND SATS. AT 2. 
EVENINGS AT 8. 
Feb. 16, 80th performance in Boston ; t andsome souvenirs. 
Feb. 11, Special Matinee. Students of Boston Branch 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE.....0.eeeereccccce soceee Manage 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. RR. M. FIELD....cccccccccccccccccssces Manager. 


Evenings (ercept Saturday) at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoon at 2. 
LAST WEEK. Bouacicault’s Great Play, 


THE SHAUGHRAUN. 


A BRILLIANT PRODUCTION! 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS: 
Saturday Evening Next, Feb. 13—A Great Nove rrr! 


First time of ‘Hours With Dickens,” consisting of 
‘Holly Tgee Inn” and **‘Dombey & Son.’ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON...--- Proprietor and Manager. 
LAST 8 PERFORMANCES. 





|ing to see the Goente Sak on the tock 163 to 169 Washington St., TAR AND TARTAR. 


Theatre, and to see Aunt Abby once is to 
become a steady visitor. 


} The Bowdoin Syuare is so near com- 
pletion that the handsome lobby will be 
thrown open tothe public this Saturday 
j}morning, when at 11 o’clock the sale of 
seats will begin for the opening night, 
Feb. 15, and the balance of the first week. 
There will be no auction sale and no premi- 
;ums for tickets, the rule being first come, 
first served. Managers Harris and Atkin- 
son have Nellie McHenry and her excel- 
lent company in the bright skit, ‘A Night at 
the Circus,’ as the initial attraction,Jand 
there is little doubt of an immense busi- 
ness for Bosten’s latest candidate for 
theatrical honors. The Bowdoin Square 
Theatre will open complete in every 
detail. 


Tuesday evening marked the 150th per- 
formance of ‘The Lost Paradise’ in Boston 
and New York, and Managers Harrison, 
Atkinson and Frohman observed the occa- 
sion by the distribution to the lady 
patrons of the house of a handsome souve- 
= The ‘Lost Paradise’ continues indefin- 
tely. 


Frank Daniels, assisted by the best com- 
pany he hasever had with him, will be an 
early visitor tothe Tremont. Of course 
he will present ‘Little Puck’; there are so 
many new things inthe play now, that it 
ought to be called ‘New Little Puck.’ 


‘Lost in New York’ is one of those strong 
and thrilling pieces which attracts the lov- 
er of melodrama. This piece, with all of 
its original stage settings and equipment, 
including an actual pond of water anda 
real steam barge, will be given at the 
Grand Opera House the week of Feb. 15. 


The rehearsals of ‘1492,’ the new work 
by Mr. R. A. Barnet (with Mr. Carl 
| Pflueger’s music) have progressed to a close 
/ attainment to perfection. The perform- 
j ances will unquestionably prove even bet- 





Who are offering their large stock of 
By Harry B. Smith, author ‘Robin Hood.’ 
The Great Company including 
Digby Bell, Fred H. Frear, Charles Wayne, 
Cc. : Jones, Charles Myers, Hubert Wilke, 
Marion Manola, Laura Joyce Bell, Jose- 
hine Knapp, Hilda Hollins, Maud Hol- 

ins, Florena Thompson. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


HOLLIS 272%. 


ISAAC B. RICH....«-+++++ Proprietor and Manage. 





‘Oriental Rugs 
| and Carpets, 
Fine Axminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Brussells 
and Moquettes, 


at a large discount from cost. 


Second and last week but one, 


JULIA MARLOWE. 


Beginning MONDAY, Feb. 8. 
Entere Change of Repertory. 


Mon. and Tues. Evenings, “Romeo and Juliet” ; Wed 
Eve., “Ingomar”; Thurs. Eve., “Twelfth Night’; Fri. 
Eve., Double Bill, “Rogues and Vagabonds” and “Pyg- 
malion and Galatea”; Sat. Matinee, ‘Twelfth Night", 
Saturday Evening, “Ingomar.” 


163 to 189 Washington St.,| Granp OPERA HOUSE. 


BOSTON. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks | 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


They are 
all subject to smoke damage, and must 
be sold before March Ist, im order to 
make room for their spring stock. 





PRocTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


Week of Feb. 8. 
The Pieasing Comedy-Drama 


“CHRISTMAS BELLS,” 


By John A. Stevens. 





Success of the Season. 


Evenings at7,45; Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures avrascnten “10ST IN NEW YORK,” 








HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


| WILLIAM HARRIS....-+. Proprietor and Manager. 
Week Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 8. 


ATKINSON’S NEW 


} 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


CANCE 








A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 


aa” Book with complete in- 
formation mailed FREE. 





~~ranitie-CANGER PECK’S BAD BOY. 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 
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DESTINY. 


BY ALICE I. EATON. 


With patient toil I spun myself a web, 

And when its meshes sparkled in the sun 

And caught each fleeting vision as it passed, 

I looked upon it with delight and cried: 
“Ab! this ie love and life!” 


One day the master hand of Destiny 
Swept down my web, and left me crouching there, 
A helpless spider that had spun its life 
Then, in despair, I understood 
That this was love and life! 
j—[ Cosmopolitan. 


Away 


An Ingenius Vipher. 

Several years ago the friends of a Paris- 
ian thief adopted a decidedly unique 
method of carrying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence with him while he was await- 
ing trial, says an exchange. One day the 
sailor was visited by the prisoner's be- 
trothed, who asked himto give her lover 
an envelope. This upon being opened was 
found to contain simply a smell lock of 
hair, around which was folded a leaf of a 
book. ‘The jailor did not consider it worth 
his while to deliver this souvenir to the 
culprit, and therefore threw it aside. 

A day or two later a similar enclosure 
was handed in at the prison gate and 
shared the fate of the predecessor. In the 
course of a week another was left by the 
sgme person. This aroused the suspicion 
of the Governor of the prison, to whom 

ad been detailed the circumstances. He 
determined to investigate the meaning, 
and accordingly first examined the printed 
eaf. VThis he found was torn from a 

vel, and contained 26 lines on each side. 
ile then turned his attention to the hair, 
ind discovered that there were 26 pieces 
of unequal length. 

This puzzled him for awhile, and then, | 


suddenly jumping to the conclusion that | 
connection between | 


there must be some 
the number of the printed lines and the 
number of hairs, he laid each 
atter along the line of the page they res- 
pectively reached, beginning with the 
shortest hair at the top of the leaf. 

After changing them about several times 
he aiscovered that each hair pointed to a 


liferent letter, and the combination thus | 


produced formed a slang sentence, by 
means of which the prisoner was giveu 
to understand that his friends had ascer- 
tained the day on which he was to be 
taken to court and were determined to 
make a bold attempt to rescue him as 
soon as he made his appearance. 


Taking the cue, the Governor adopted | 


every precaution to frustrate the well laid 


plans of the outsiders; the attempt was | 


made, and as a natural eonsequence the 
conspirators soon found themselves in the 
same condition as the one for whom they 
had planned the rescue. 


Carpets and Rugs at Discount. 


An extraordinary opportunity is offered 
in the sale now going on at Messrs. Joel 
Goldthwait & Co.’s well known carpet 
house, 163 to 169 Washington street. This 
firm offers its large stock of Oriental rugs 
and carpets, of Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Brussels and Mogquettes, at a large dis- 
count from cost. The goods are sold sub- 
ject to damage from smoke, which ac- 
counts for the greatly reduced prices. But 
the real damage is slight and in most cases 
it cannot be discerned. It is, in fact, only 
a nominal damage; the fact that the goods 
have been exposed to smoke, although not 
injured in any way, still requiring that 
honorable dealers should state this fact 
and recognize it in treating with their cus- 


tomers. For this reason, the large and 
varied stock of this bouse is of- 
fered at bargains which housekeepers 


will appreciate. It is the one chance in a 
thousand which comes to people to secure 
elegant and durable floor coverings at a 
reduction far below the market price. The 
use of rugsis fast increasing among our 
people, and the beauty and convenience of 
these articles would cause it to become 
universal were it not for the greater cost. 
Messrs. Goldthwait & Co. meet this dee 
mand by the offer of their rare collection 
at prices within the reach of persons of 
moderate means. So it is with the high 


grades of carpets which may be found at 
this sale. 


Leetures at the Lasell Seminary. 


Miss Annie S. Peck, a graduate of the 


University of Michigan, later a student in | 


the American School of Archeology at 
Athens, and for some time teacher of Latin 
at Smith College, but for the last five years 
devoted to lecturing upon classical sub- 
jects, will give a course of lectures on 
Greek Antiquities at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, as follows: Feb. 5, Athens; 
Feb. 12, The Acropolis; Feb. 19, A Trip to 
the Peloponnesus. 





The 29th annual statement of the Jobn J, J, BLATSH FORD, 


Life Insurance Company 


Hancock Mutual 


for the year ending Dec. 31, 1891, which is | 


& very interesting one, will be found in an- | 
other column. 


of the 
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A Highly Useful Science. 


The near approach of our 400th anniver- 
sary asa country shows that we are no 
longer young. We have taken our place 
among the old and civilized countries of 
the globe. Asamatter of fact, we are 
among the most civilized of all nations, 
and every refinement is carried here to the 
farthest degree While pessimists are 
fond of saying that we have degenerated 
from the high standards of our forefathers, 
as a matter of fact we have improved upon 
them in every particular. This is es 
pecially true of our physical condition. 
Weare much more careful of our health 
than were our ancestors. Every part of the 
human system now receives particular con- 
sideration and careful treatment. Take 
for instance the science of manicuring, a 
thing unknown to our fathers, but now re- 
cogrized as one of the most useful sciences 
that tend towards improving the physical 
condition 9f mankind. There are several 
experts in this city who devote their at- 
tention to the care of hands and feet. 
None among them, however, has given 
more intelligent attention to the subject 
and has practiced the manicuring and pedi- 
curing art with greater success than Mrs. 
L. D. Gray Pearson, whose office is room 
73, No. 120 Tremont street. Professiona) 
visits are also made at the patient’s resi- 
dence, if preferred. 





There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. 

There is cure for those not 
far gone. 

There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure—for those who 
are threatened. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING and Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 
even if you are only a little 
thin. 

Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
Mar dremsbateegs Gestte Runhdenetentt 

our eeps s -liver 

oil~all druggists everywhere do, §:. me 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


| 113 Devonshire Street, 


ONFER FOR SALE 


$500,000 City of Worcester 


REGISTERED 


5, du6 April, 1908. 
$75,000 Gity of Detroit 31-25 


due Dec. 3, (916, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


113 Devonshire Street, 





ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 


| HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
| INVIGORATING, 
| REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
| ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to 4 healthy ccn- 
| dition. Improves the appetite, 


| Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 





PREPARED AND BOTTLED BY 
' 


18 New Chatham St,, 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 


DAILY, $8 A YEAR; WEEKLY, 75 CTS. 
DAILY, WITH SUNDAY EDITION, $10 


Formed in character and policy and of mature 
judgment, as becomes a newspaper forty years 
old, Tue TIMES has by no means got its growth, 
or abated its eagerness for continuous improve- 
ment. Its readers are aware that it is an excel- 
lent newspaper every day in the year, and that 
year by year it becomes a better one. It is a 
clean newspaper, for it respects itself and its 
readers; it is a trustworthy one, for after col- 
lecting the genuine news it has no} time or space 
for the spurious; and it is as nearly complete as 
skill, experience, and generous expenditure can 
make it. 

The news reports and editorial discussions of 
THE TIMFS will have an unusual interest during 
the Presidential canvass of the coming year. 
Men of all parties testify to the unequaled work 
of Tur Times in the cause of Tariff Reform, the 
issue upon which the fight for the Presidency is 
to be made. No newspaper in the country pre- 
sents to the minds of the voter or the campaign 
speaker such an abundance of arguments and 
telling facts against the theory and the practice 
of the McKinley tariff-makers. But to intelligent 
men of either party, THE TIMES will be a well- 
nigh indispensable expositor of the principles and 
the progress of the electoral contest. 

THE TIMES prints a great deal of information 
and discussion upon topics of special interest to 
women; its department of literary news and 
criticism is notably full and ;valuable; it pays 
much attention to the building up and progress of 
the new Navy,and to all matters of news and 
opinion on naval sudjects; and it concerns itself 
to tell what is going on in the domains of ‘art, of 
science, of religion and education. 





THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

The subscription price of THE WEEKLY TIMES 
is SEVENTY FIVE CENTS A YEAR. THE WEEKLY 
Times is a capital newspaper. It contains all 
the current news condensed from the dispatches 
and reports of the daily edition, besides literary 
matter, discussions upon *gricultural topics by 
ractical farmers, full and accurate market re 
ports of prices for farm produce, live stock, &c. 
and a carefully prepared weekly wool market. 


TERMS TO MAILSUBSCRIBERS—POST- 
PAID. 


$8.00; with Sunday, $10.00 
$5.00 
82.50 

‘75 








DAILY, | year, 
DAILY, 6 months, $4.00; with Sunday, 
DAILY,3 months, $2.00; with Sunday, 
DAILY, 1 month, without Sunday ...... 
DAILY, 1 month with Sunday..... ...... oo 
SUNDAY EDITION ONLY, 1 year.... $2.00 
WEEKLY, per year, 75cts. Six months, 40cts. 

Terms, cash in advance. We have no travelling 
agents. Remit Postal Money Order, Express 
Money Order, Draft, or money in Registered Let- 
ter’ Postage to Foreign Countries, except Canada 
and Mexico, 2 cents per copy. 

Address THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
TIMES BUILDING, 


Samples sent free. New York City. 


HATTERS, 


22 Province St., Boston. 


Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk 
Hats a Specialty. Silk and Derby Hats 
Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest 
Styles. 


22 PROVINCE STREET. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


> 

No Chemicals 
are used in ite preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed witb 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itia delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persone in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





Porsonally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


For particulars address 


J. C. JUDSON & Co.,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cost 
you nothing. Our method of treating Sexual 
Weakness, Spermatorrha@a, and all diseases of 
young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 
cretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 
Oommupications confidential. 

BOSTON MEDICAL RUREAD, 
86 Court St., cor. Howard, Boston. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put in PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 7%. 








CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000. 


tered owner thereof July 1 and January 1 


New Goods. 


$20,000 OF THE TREASURY STOCK OF THE 


PHILLIPS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


D. B. GURNEY, President. 


Is now offered—for the purpose of increasing the business—at par. 
DIVIDENDS OF 8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 

Tue Massacnusetts LOAN anp Trust Co., of Boston, by their indorsement on 
each certificate of this stock issued, will guarantee the 
dividends of 4 per cent. on such shares until January 1, 1894, payable to the regis- 
. With increased facilities this 
will earn and pay 20 per cent. dividend on its capital stock. 

Business statement, full information and stock on application to 


VINTON A. SEARS; 


203 John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


payment of semi-annual 


company 


New Furnishinas. 
New Methods. 





bought of the Assignee Dec. 9th, 1891. 
Now we want you to come and see 
goods. 
every known kind. 
ONE PRICE TO ALL: 





LYNN, MASS. 


Telephone 641 Tremont, 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 


our newly furnished store, and the new 


Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. 


Everything Guaranteed. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 


Between Dover St. and Columbia Theatre 
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NOT ALL ARE GLAD. 





BY ADA NICHOLS MAN. 


Not every carol sounds a note of joy; 
Some homes there are where every Christmas 
chime 
Brings back an echo of eweet laughter stilled— 
Not every heart is glad at Christmas-time 


When the gay jingle of the festive bells 

® Fills the chil! air with music and with rhyme, 

Some look and long with hollow, hungry eyes, 
For suffering poor there are at Christmas-time., 


Bright are the thoughts that hope and having 
bring, 
Merry the laughter of lips in their prime; - 
But some have lost, and more may never have, 
And many are alone and old at Christmas 
time. 
—|Harper’s Weekly 


The Buried City of Copan. 


PROGRESS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM 
EXPLORATION. 


News from the expedition to Honduras, 
in charge of assistants of Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, states that they are at work al- | 
ready on the great plaza, the northern 
portion of the ruinsatCopsn. Their tents | 
are pitched just south of this and between 
it and the other ruins. It is intended 
completely to uncoyer the entire ruins of 
Copan andremove the vegetation and dé- 
bris which have concealed much of them, 
exposing them to the light of day and the 
gaze of man. Probably this will consume 
ten years. Prof. Putnam says he hopes to | 
put inas mnch time as that in this part | 
of Honduras alone. He does not expect to | 
find any manuscripts in the ruins, but | 
may find some of the codices, of which | 
there are now only a half dozen extant, 
these saved by the Spaniards at the time 
of the conquest. They are now in @iffer- 
ent museums in the countries of Europe. 
Some of these may be found buried under 
the dust of centuries and preserved in 
some of the jars there. 

Archwologically considered, the ruins of 
Copan are the oldest in America. Every- 
thing connected with the city Is covered 
with complete mystery. As long ago as 





1576 it was known only as a ruined city 
without a known history, whoseorigin was 
enveloped in obscurity and whose fate, 
with that’ of its inhabitants, was the deep- 
est mystery, about which even tradition 
was silent. And yet it needs only a Cham- 
pollion to make its dead speak and reveal 
to the world the story of this most re 
markable city and its vanished people. 

The architecture of the ruins is com- 
pletely covered with inscriptions which, 
in the opinion of Prof. Putnam, will tell 
the whole world the tale of how this city 
was built, how long ago, by whom, and 
how it was destroyed. Not only that, but 
they will tell of the manners and customs 
of these people, Whence they originated, 
and where they disappeared and how. If 
some Champollion shall arise, as it is ex- 
pected there will, to interpret the story 
inscribed upon these wonderful monuu- 
ments of a long gone age, and read the 
hitherto unsolved riddle, Prof. Putnam 
believes that a wonderful chapter in eth- 
nology and archwology will be added to 
the knowledge of the world. 

The task of getting at these inscriptions 
and placing them where they can be sys- 
tematically studied and deciphered has 
never before been entered upon, and great 
results are expected. Huge monoliths 
which have been found graved with flg- 
ures and inscriptions will be reproduced 


in casts and brought to the Peabody Mu- | 


seum for study and investigation. Ancient 
altars most elaborately carved and covy- 
ered with hieroglyphs are among the 
ruins and will form a fruitful subject of 
research. The museum has the exclusive 
right to exploration and permission to 
carry away one-half the objects found in 
the excavations. 

The country round about this ruined 
city, as the members of the expedition in- 
form Prof. Putnam, is almost an unex- 
plored waste. The natives themselves 
appear to be ignorant of the locality, and 
it is like exploring an undiscovered land 
to get acquainted with the topography of 
the surrounding jungle. 
expedition has been compelled to send its 


mail by mules 100 miles to Izabel, and get | 


its supplies by the same route. As this is 
very slow, and as the path lies over the 
mountains and across two rivers, the 
leaders of the expedition lave been look- 
ing about for some better and shorter 
route. 

The result isthat they have come to the 
conclusion that they can make a water- 
way. Past the ruins of Copan there flows 
a river about a hundred feet wide, which 
after a short course empties into a larger 
one which passes Izabel. At first blush 
it might seem that the problem was solved 
when this issaid, but it is not. The larg- 
er river is a very rapid one, and at one 
spot filled with dangerous eddies and 
falls. It is proposed, however, to build 
carries around these falls and thus obviate 
this difficulty. Of course, this would bea 


Thus far the! 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


great advantage, for it would he a very 
slow job to trinsport all the objects found 
in the ruins on mule trains over the moun- 
tains and rivers lying between Copan and 


Izabel. At the latter place the boats 


touch. 


Besides the two men incharge of the 
work at Copan and a resident agent, there 
are thirty-six laborers engaged in excav- 
ating about the ruins. Others who have 
explored these regions have done so in 
only the most casual way. It could not be 
otherwise, for the reason that the ruins 
are completely covered with vegetation, 
trees growing on top of great pyramids 
and covering the walls so as almostto 
obscure them from view. This expedition 
will reproduce this buried city so far as 
may be, and in the debris there may be 
discovered many relics which will help to 
throw light upon the manners and cus- 
toms of an extinct and unknown people. 
Thus far the work has of necessity been 
only initial, but many things of interest 
have been observed. There is a wealth of 
broken and battered carvings in stone 
wrenched from the buildings and scat- 
tered upon the ground all about. 


Effect of the Gulf Stream. 

The question is often asked, To what 
extent does the Gulf Stream modify the 
climate of the United States? To its sup- 
posed erratic movements jis laid the blame 
of every abnormal season. ‘There is every 
evidence, writes John E. Pillsbury in the 
Century, that the Gulf Stream is governed 
absolutely by law in all its changes. The 
course through the ocean is without doubt 
fixed. Its fluctuations are by days, by 
months, by seasons, or by years, ana they 
do not vary materially one from the other. 
Its temperature changes, depending upon 
the relative heat of the tropical and polar 
seasons, and upon the strength of the 
producing trade-winds. The warm water 
may be driven toward the shore by the 
waves caused by a favorable wind, but the 
current remains inits proper place. The 
warm water gives off a certain amountof 
heat to the air above it, and if this air is 
moved to the land we fee] the heat. 

The presence of the warm water on the 
coast of Europe would in no way modify 
the climate if the prevailing winds were 
easterly instead of westerly. If the pre- 
vailing winds in New England in winter 
were southeast instead of northwest, the 
climate would be equal to that of the 
Azores Islands, mild and balmy. For the 
cause of abnormal seasons we may look to 
meteorology. The current is in its place 
ready to give off the heat and moisture to 
the air whenever the demand is made 
upon it, but by the erratic movements of 
the air this heat and moisture may be de- 
livered at unexpected times and seasons, 
and thus giverise to the erroneous belief 
that the Gulf Stream itself has gone 
astray. 


The American Palestine. 


| From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 
It is said that olive-growing willhavea 
wonderful impetus throughout Southern 
California during the next few months 


olives, the introduction of new methods 
and machinery for making olive oil, and 
especially because of the splendid prices 
that olive-growers are getting for their 
|crop this season. 

| There is something fanciful, something 
| Oriental about the olive that is shared by 
;}no other tree, unless it be the fig-tree or 
|the cedars of Lebanon. Hebrew poetry, 
| which we know best from that wonderful 


| because of the present very large crop of 


}collection, the O'd Testament, is full of 
| allusions and references to the olive. Da- 
| vid, if he were the author of the Psalms, 
says: ‘tl am like a green olive-tree in 
| the house of God.” Jeremiah, the dcleful 
prophet, says: ‘The Lord called thy name 
ja green olive-tree, fair and of goodly 
| fruit;” and Hosea, foretelling the story 
| of Israel, sa: s: ‘*His branches -hall spread, 
}and bis beauty shall be as the olive-tree.” 
| Even in the New Testament, in the won- 
|derful vision of John which we eall the 
| Revelation, of the two witnesses it is said: 
| **These are the two olive trees and the two 
}candlesticks standing before the God of 
ithe earth, and if any man will hurt them 
\fire proceedeth out of their mouth 
devoureth their enemies.” 

A parallel has not infrequently been 
| drawo between the foot-hills of California 
jand the hill country of Palestine, and the 
spread of the olive will increase the sim- 
|ilarity. The olive isa tree well suited for 
| the hills, for it grows with very little soil 
}and with almost no care. Itis no exag- 
|geration to say that the time will come 
| when the barren hillsides and slopes shall 
lbe clothed with the rich green of the 
}olive; when the now unused valleys shall 
| be made vocal with the noise of the olive 
} press, and when the oilor the dark-green 
| fruit shall be as plentiful and in as general 
use as it now is in Italy, Greece, and in 
; all the countries that border on the Med. 
jiterranean. If any country in the world 
be the legitimate descendant of the origi- 
}nal land of the olive, it is this empire by 
the Western sea which we cali California. 


and 
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A Moving Tail. | Quick, Easy, 
—— < Durable, Strong 


" > 
Some one is acquainted with a very fas- | is the 
cinating and wonderfully intelligent deg 
named Lion, says Harper’s Young People, 
who shows plainly that he knows just what 
is said to him, and also what is said about 
him to others. He manages to do consid- 
erable talking himself with his tail; and a} 
conversation took place one day, when a 


R r { 
lady called on his mistress, that amused | 

the visitor very much. During her call, = 

Lion walked into the parlor with an air of | ewrl er 
being the right dog in the right place, laid 


himself comfortably down on the soft car- more so 


pet, and closed his eyes in great content. | 

‘“‘What a handsome dog you have!” said | TO-DAY 

ig , ro 2 "est . ) " } } Pe 2 
the lady, as ner eyes rested on the nobl | than ever before. 
looking animal. | 

Lion opened one eye at this. 


Yoo" saplied hismistrece, “and what| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


is still better, he is a very good dog, and | 


takes excellent care of the children.” | 
| 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


The other eye was opened now, and Lion 
waved his tail to and fro along the carpet 
t‘'‘ When the baby goes out,” continued his 
mistress, ‘‘he always goes with her, and I * 
feel sure that no harm can come to her.” 
Lion's tail thumped violently up and down 
on the floor. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
“And he is so gentle to them all, and such | fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
a nice playmate aud companion, that we | 4 h 
would not take a thousand dollars for him "| 10 per cent. lower than any other 
|store in Boston. 


The tail seemed in danger of being 
T. F. SWAN, 


thumped and skaken off; it went up and 
CORNITILT,, 


down, to and fro, round and round, in such 
uproarious glee. 
There was something different, bowever, 
tocome. ‘But Lion has one fault,” added First Door from Washington Street. 
the speaker 
The tail was now perfectly quiet, as 


though it had been turned into stone; and 


if ever a dog’s face expressed disappoint- 
ment and uneasiness, Lion's did at that} 
moment. 
‘Again and again have I told himthat he h . s 


must not come into the parlor with dirty 
feet and lie down on the carpet, and again 
and again does he disobey me.” 

Poor Lion! The visitor really pitied him, : , 
his expression was #o utterly wretched and | ©8F d for cts. Such cases as you see described 
crestfallen. He packed up, as it were, his | in the long, column 
eloquent tail, and slunk mournfully out of | 
the room in the deepest humiliation. 





Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 


advertisements. Send your 

vddress and description of your case, and 50 cents 

in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre 
. : paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, etc., with full 

How the Witches Were Tried. 

instructions how to use the remedies and be 


One of the theories of the age was that | cured. Also a br 


chure on the ubject, with hun- 

the Devil set his mark upon cach of his dreds of curesin Boston and y nity to inter 
servantsand that witches wereall marked, : Mai 

. . . “ter , . - ie f you desir rot mythical ones ir t 0 

says Winfield S. Nevins in the New Eng- view if you des not m3 i } 1 Ling r 


laed Magazine. A jury of the sex of the | Florida 
accused was appointed to examine the | and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
body for such marks. It often happened 
that some excrescence of flesh common to 
old people, or one explainable by natural 
causes, was found. 

One such was found on the body of 
Goody Nurse, and reported to the court, all 
but one of the jury agreeing to the report. 
Rebecca Preston and Mary Tarbell knew 
that the mark was from natural causes. 
The prisoner stated to the court that the | aia, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
dissenting woman of the jury of exemi- invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 
178 Tremont St 


Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 


the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in thet: 
methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing 
all the hopeless (so called) incurable diseases of 
the body by external appli ations of non-poisonous 
No drugs in the stomach. ‘'The 
Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on 


x 


receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 


remedies. 


nation Was one of the most ancient, skil 

yr nt 1 clare “6 
ful, and prudent, anc further declared, ‘I years’ experience. Pamphlets are free. 
there rendered a sufficient known reason |’ 


> moving cause ‘ ” She aske 
oF x ovlag cause thereof. She asked Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


for the appointment of another jury to 
inquire into the case and examine the 
marks found on her person. The jury of a _ 
trials returned a verdict of not guilty. ~ 
Thereupon all the accusers in court ‘cried THE 
out’ with renewed vigor and were taken in | ° : ' 
the most violent fits, rolling and tumbling | Springfield Republican 
about, creating a scene of the wildest 
confusion. 
The judges told the jurymen that they | For 1892. 

had not carefully considered one expression | = iitidanine is apemiesetoeneacadanen see aimee 

. . : | Ek INT, COMPLE L Ai 
of the prisoner, namely, that when one| iN INDEPENDENI OMPLETE AND 
Hobbs, a confessing witch, was brought | ABLE NEWSPAPER. 
in as evidence against her she said :‘‘What, | .. o ake Gncomnaiven a ertiuren weser . 

¢ . “Sid * RE RES é a Jf NAL 

do you bring her? She is one of us.” The THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 
jury retired for further NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuei Bowles. 


Not the Nervura Greene. 44 








consultation 
Even then they could not agree upona 
verdict of guilty. They returned to the 


i 

} 

court-room and desired that the accused Published DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 
| 
| 
} 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is em 
phatically a newspaper for the people. It 


explain the remark. She made no re- 
sponse, and the jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. lishes all the news that is news in the broadest and 





| highest sense, unaffected by partisan or personal 
. eee A prejudice. It is enterprising, alert and intelligent 
j in the performance of its duties to the public. It 

FUTHiture Packing alld Boxing has its own decided opinions on public questions, 
* | snd these opinions are expressed with vigor and 

Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, | 2Y!!'t", but they are not allowed to color its news 
oil paintings, &c., packed and | columns. THE REPUBLICAN is a thoroughly fair 
boxed for shipment to all parts of | journal. Members of all parties who desire to 
the world ; 27 years’ experience ; | keep informed of the important political events 
write for reference. and discussions of the presidential campaign of 


1892, should subscribe for THE REPUBLICAN. 
SMITH & RANKS, SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. 


fo 


DAILY 
— | year. 


, ; | SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
E Full particulars as to Condition, . “ty 
Prices paid, &c., given in | 


WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a ‘year. 
OD THE COIN REVIEW, 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
$y Mail, 10 Cents Silver. 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 


vance. Specimen copies free. 

| THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 

| A&A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
| be sent free for one month, to any one 


- E. E E 
5. B, BOSese, who wishes to try it, 


No. 1 Province Court, 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield,« Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 
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Chilean Beauties. 


The races of the North, who are for the 
most part fair, are prone to acknowledge 
the beauty of their dark-eyed Southern 
sisters, says Harper's Weekly. The 
standard of beauty may not be so high— 
that is, it may lack the regularity of fea- 
tare that is so charming, the classic sim- 
plicity which possesses & grace of its own— 
but the women of the warmer latitudes 
have a certain coquetry that is more or 
less irresistible. Especially so is it in the 
case of the creole and Spanish types which 
are found in Chile. Fhe women all affect 
the black shawl, or manta, and this is the 
regulation morning and church attire, no 
woman ever going to mass without this 
simple wrap. Some travellers <> so far as 
to assert that it is this manta which lends 


so much charm tothe wearer, and makes 
her attractive, while without it she might 
not receive a second glance. 

‘his may betrue; but no matter how 


beautiful Carmen might be, there would be 
something lost throughout the entire opera 


did she not wear her manta. Those who 
have seen Carmen can appreciste the 
charm of the women of Chile, in whose 


veins rans the Spanish blood. There is 
coquetry in every motion, suggestive of 
sly exchange of notes at the church porch, 
under the eves of the watchful duenna. In 
Chile, however, the women do not suffer 

ie tiresome chaperonage that is under- 

yne by their Spa lish sisters; but perhaps 


itis one of the advantages ofa repub- 


Why, they even have women as street- 
sonductors; but it must be said that 
manta does not play a partin the col- 
m of fares, which is commonplace 


r any circumstances The women 
were put on during the war with 
Peru, when men were scarce, and all 


ductors 


Very 


These co 
them 


front 
many of 


led at the 
liowever, are 


attrac- 


tive, and the vouth of Valparaisois not 
inelined to sit inside the car while a pretty 
young woman stands on the outer plat 
rm. 
fhe Saxon type is not uneommon in 
Chile, but one cannot reconcile the idea of 
eir special dress under such circum- 


and the best examples of C 
eauty are distinctive. 
w unqualified 


stances, hilean 
to be- 


upon the 


One is apt 
admiration 
given inthe picture; and though 
hid by the black shawl, the wear- 
gy of itlends a bit of poetry and covarm 


t 
A true poem leaves something to tbe imag 


' 
examples 


{ ¢ 


iuits be 


ition, and there are some misguided men 
who would characterize admiration for 
eauty as mere poetry—or imagination. 


How Jewish Meat is Killed. 


One of the largest abattoirs in New York, 
cover block, 


ing an ample owned and oper- 
ated by men of Jewish race and faith, is 


remarkable, says a writer in the 
forits smooth and effective 
admirable distribution of 
average of eight hundred 
three and five years old, pass through it in 
each of the business days of the year. 
Arriving from the West at the river-front, 
they ascend one by one to the fateful in- 
closure, where an adept employee fastens a 
chain around the hind leg of each. Hoisted 
by machinery, the bovine fails gently upon 
one shoulder, and in most instances 
without a cry. Occasionally, however, 

some brute, maddened by sight and smell 
of blood, breaks out into the slaughter- 
house, and creates disturbance that is 
speedily quelled by its own despatch. Sub- 
missive companions, with neck twisted to 
expose the throat, quic kly feel the shochet’s 
long and shining knife. 

The shochet himself is a stalwart fellow, 
cool and wary witbal, who rarely makes a 
useless motion. He isa religious man and 
of good moral character, as his license 
from Rabbi Jacob Joseph, chief of certain 
orthodox congregations in the me tropulis, 
avouches. The life-stream in torrents fol- 
lows the movement cf his blade. This is 
‘shechita,’ the killing. It insures complete 
¢ fasion of blvod, in “which may be germs 
of disease that otherwise might find en- 
trance into human bodies. Next follows 
* be ‘diqah,’ the examination of instrument 
and victim. If anick appear on the keen 
edge of the knife, that by extremists is held 
to imply unnecessary suffering, injurious 

hemical change, and consequent unfitness 


Century, 
working and 
parts. An 
eattle, between 





of the carcass for market. If there be 

none, lungs, liver, and heart, the entire 

ody indeed, are minutely inspected. 
Catarrh Can’t Be Cured 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 

cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 


tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you have to take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
100d and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
ure isno quack medicine. It was pre- 

scribed by one of the best physicians in 


c 


this country for years, and is a regular 
Prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 


ood purifiers, acting directly op the mu- 


BOSTON 


cous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


Toledo, O 


Business dilemma. A man suffering with a 
cough obliged to keep his room —a note to pay, no 
money in bank, and not a single bottle of Dr. 
Bull's Cough Syrup to be had for ten miles 

Salvation Oil is safe and rellable. 25 cents. 

For Over Fifty Years. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use i by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pi ain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 

Marrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 


throughout}the work!. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


NEW MUSIC. 
Fine 
Music 

Books.! 


PIANO CLASSICS NUMBER 2, 


44 age 


teats People s Clas Sics. Vol. II. 


Uniform t \ I I ( I 
compiled for beg 














Song Classics for High Voices. Vol. II. 


CHOICE POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 


} songs). 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS, 


Piano Collection. 


DANCE COLLECTION. 


Operatic 


V 


POPULAR 


comic AND MINSTREL Sones, 
SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Shonin- 
Organs. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and 
ger Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalmen‘s. 

For Musical “ey ag Strings, etc,, send to 
John C. Haynes & C Soston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hife-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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Book 
Magazine 
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Cc. W. Calkins & Co.: 
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} dreaded by 
| tumors. 
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CANCERS AND TUMORS 


Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


diseases which 
mortals as 


There are so much 
ordinary eancers and 
The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 


are no 


get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 


upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of awalnut,isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don’t attempt 
with the thousand and 


diagnosis of 


have 


to cure it yourself one 


| remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
| Dr. Solomon’s Medical Iastitute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or ofa 


}treatment. If 
} with 


cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 


you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
the same, upon 


attended with similar symp- 


an occasional exfoliation of 


the lip, face or nose, 


{toms as above, itis something you should attend 
toatonce. Delays are dangerous. 

rumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or (organ. All 


listurbance of the natural 


umors depend upon a 


functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
settle only when the blood is filled 


poisonous 


where humors 
than can be 
Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large 


with more substances 


carried out of the body. 


James M, 
and cure of cancers 


For over twenty years Dr. Solomon 


the treatment with- 
study, and 


the result has been a medicine used both internally 


has made 


out the use of the knife or caustic a 


ind externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the 
Patients 
incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
ially invited to consult the doctor at his oflice, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Masa. Che doctor will 
pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention Is called to: the 


poison trum the system 


forever. who have been pronounced 


ilso be 


| following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 





| left side, and was as hard as a 


| growth with the 


Admired by thousands at the Food 
and Hea'ttl Exposition, Mechanics’ 
suilding. The patent ¢ lley system of 
back lacing insures a perfect figure 
Agents wanted in all ‘parts of New 
England. 


| under his charge. 
| took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 


been treated by the doctor, 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 9 G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher isa young ledy of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would ‘le ad one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the coctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me veivy much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. Iwas 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 


and who is ready 


for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the uee of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 


on the right side and one on the 
piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this oper ration, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
| that hehad a much better way of removing the 
use only of simple botanical 
With renewed hope, I placed myselt 
The treatment was simple. I 


growths, one 


remedies 


night and morning. In less than two weeks after 
taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 


| Jn four months and a halt it went entirely away; 


and the cure was accomplished without the use 
of the knife or poison ip any form. In giving 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because I 
want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
never can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
der the treatment of Dr, James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
good meals a day, when before I could take 
food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 
had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 

soston, Aug. 25, 1891. Then personally appeared 
| the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 


* |and subscribed the above statement before me. 
N 


{. B. COOGAN, Notary Public. 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON’S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
OWNERS OF HORSES 
Cannot afford to be without it. 


Softens Grows and 


IT healthy condition. 


] Is a sure cure for 


Thrush. 
IT Isa never failing remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 
If your horse has a cough you can cure It with 
this Liniment. 
For man or beast, for sprains, sores aes wounds 
ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTE 
Price 4 oz—2ic, 16 oz— $1.00 a bettie, full weight. 
If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex- 
press prepaid to any address on receipt .of price 
(or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


BATH, N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter’ & 
Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 


keeps the feet in 


Quarter Crack and 


Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
Weare using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto be all that Is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is wkint, your head 
light, sometimes dizsy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases, 

The Indian Doctor A. . Borzarro’s Blood Purifier will eure 
you If you have not commenced to split blood, Price, one 
dollar per bottle, 6 for $5. Send at once while there is yet 
time, All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, ete., in- 
stantly removed by his Indian Ground Hog Ol, Price, 50 
cents. Your ehildren who pick their nose, Jump in their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, ulcers, eh, cezema, cured by using 
indian Salve. Price, 25 cents perbox. Cough Syrup, 50 cents 
per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, ete. 

Allthe above medicines sent to any address at above prices 
by A. P. Bozzarno direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR’S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont S8t., Boston, 
Mass, All diseases treated. Consultation FRE Ke 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PusT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102,.654.230 
LIABILITIES. ...++..es:eee++ 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid- of insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to théCompany’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wM. B. TURNER, Asat.-Sec. 


H. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR} 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear 


A Large Assortment of 
LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Burt & Co.’s (N. Y.) 





Full Line of Edwin C. 
Fine Shoes. 


1329 Washington Street, Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham St. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6, 45% Albany 


8. 30 4 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 


A: a ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

ll. 3 Alban Parior car to Troy 

P.M. baiLy EXPRESS, with Slee eoging 

r 00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis ve — an Central and Wabash Rys. 
XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 

7, 0 Burtslo. 


FOR BELLOWS FAL L S, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREA AL: 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
8 00 treal 


; ‘A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10. ane Cars to Montreal. 
Ay 05%: M. ACCOMMODATION to 
NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7 00 t. to F SBchn 5 
* Daily. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 


Rutland, 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 


fBoston, Mass. 


‘from Nature, Portraits and hetevtlelan 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— ANT 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c.,&c. _ 9 


FEBRUARY 6, 1892 
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HAINES BROTHERS 


<“MATCHLESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL 'AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 


Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. 8S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,} 
181 TREMONT STREET.) 181 
100, Pianos to select from, including Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Roval Powder, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Eruptions of the Skin. 


No Need Suffering or Being 
Disfigured., 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


F Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of 
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plants have produced an Ointment x a 
THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 
The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT 
OM eeieens Oh ee Ct Me & 2 THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
Balm for all aches and pains. PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTENE POLICIES, AND 
Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy. THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, all OF \THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
Eruptions of the skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum can by promptly cured BY‘ ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
by favr See homie earth ho haere eel eclty ait -heten Gad ehevenind BEFORE#YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFEMIN ANY COMPANY 
surfaces, and removes the tumors. APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT:YOUR AGE ACCORDING 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. TO.THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 


MATURING IN 1891. 





; All Garments Made by Us Will be 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear Ropaltél & Pressel =“ te 





PURE NATURAL WOOL, FREE OF CHARGE o . . = 
” > v S 4 =S. 7 Py 
Free from POISONOUS DEE |FOR ONE YEAR. MOST EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
BOSTON AGENTS, By thte Nee — By . _pemn, +4 OF 
and #& y an hus preservin nc av ng aimos 
a E. FLETCHER & CO., its or ‘ginal cost. 


vents 00 CUROR BOMc cc ccccccccccccsccccecces $5. ee 


seapecaeee oe cama PAQUGLY FIOOS ald Wood Carpets. 


sonable he mod and appear neat and 


stylish, take the above into consid- INLAID HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
etn. sox — NEW STYLES. NEW DESIGNS. 
H. NEWMAN & SON ORIGINAL WITH US AND NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


Opp- Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. Borders for Rugs in Unlimited Variety. Also Hardwood Cover- 
We are the only tailors in New England offer. 


ing the above inducements. ing for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Enlarged Catalogue. 











Measurements Taken and Estimates Rendered Free of Cost. 
OPIUM:: orphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No Fae noe 


oe eNcravING | BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 


L. E. FLETCHER g c0., nog 20! Tremont Street, Boston. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, PRINTING. ma WM. H. LYNCH & <* gaeng = 




















(Opposite the Common.) INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. . 
| ORINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 
ARTISTIC AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boats 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, etc. 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
axe AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER..2¢ 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. | 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Easy as an Old shoe "THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 


j * to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
() H (1S (iN (iH y q (Il raw (i 08 He 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq. ; 20, 22 and 2% Park Sq., near Providence 
* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave. ; ; 5S Main St. (Charlestown 

Disttict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


PRINTING AND DESIGNING. ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, PERsonal ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. ORDERS BY MAIL. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, View 
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